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CHAPTER XV.—/(Continued). 


TRONSKO had urgently desired me to risk nothing, to take things 
quietly, to advance only with my hand on the curb, with endless 
precautions. If I had been inclined to forget his counsels, the 
troubled condition of Poland would have preached prudence to 
me. Russians and Poles were on guard, measuring each other’s 
strength. A crisis was approaching; the air was heavy with a 
weight of forebodings. I used the greatest circumspection in 
both conduct and conversation. Not only did the success of my 
mission depend on this, but a hasty step would have compromised 
the safety of others, and as well as of myself. For the first time 
I experienced the severe and beneficent sense of responsibility. 
I was no longer my own master, but I belonged to a great cause, 
which was dearer to me than life itself. On my wisdom or my 
folly hung more than one fate ; I had become something, and my 
conscience was at peace. Till then I had never had any idea of 
virtue, of strength governed by reason; I felt this idea growing 
within me, my thoughts-becoming pure, my spirit ripening. I 
was a new man ; I tasted the bitter and tonic joys of self-abnega- 
tion. He who sacrifices himself receives in return infinity. What 
folly to refuse such an exchange! but the human heart is cowardly, 
and courage is necessary for happiness. 

For a month I was really Wilson, and the devil himself could 
not have read my secret thoughts. Always on the alert, my heart 
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in my trade, as gay as a lark, I seemed only to think of my busi- 
ness. My good temper, my jokes, pleased my customers ; I talked 
carelessly, gaily, like aman who had nothing to conceal, and who 
said what came uppermost. Plenty of questions were asked me 
about Paris, about fashions, about popular actresses. Herr 
Pudel, despite his jealousy, was obliged to admit that I really was 
a treasure, a lad made by heaven to attract customers to his shop. 
Before my arrival he had a good business, but there were rivals ; 
over the way was one who gave him much offence. Gradually 
this rival’s customers came over to us one by one. This was a 
real triumph, and the credit of it was bestowed on me. 

In the evening I used to dress ladies’ hair at their own houses. 
Some of them were very pretty, and looked at me with very soft 
eyes. I pretended not to see them, and my gravity disconcerted 
their coquetry. I would expound to them my doctrine as to 
expressive hair, but never went a step beyond my art. I was 
afraid of women’s smiles ; it was the only intoxication I dreaded. 
On the other hand, when I went picnicing with Pudel’s young 
men, I had no need to watch myself; I felt sure that, even if I 
were drunk, I should not let slip a word that I should afterwards 
regret. After having drunk two glasses of schnaps, these young 
men would tell me all their secrets ; after drinking ten, I only 
told them stories, and my clear head looked in satisfied fashion 
on my silent heart, immovable under triple case of steel. 

Other trials were more dangerous. I sometimes heard things 
that made my blood boil. Herr Pudel, German as he was, was at 
heart more Russian and more Imperialist than the Emperor 
Alexander himself. The good man felt a deep natural admiration 
for all constituted authorities, for bemedalled breasts and cocked 
hats. A captain was somebody; if it was a colonel he had to do 
with, he did not bow, but plunged, and before soaping the demi- 
god, he asked pardon for the liberty he was about to take. He 
understood his own interests far too well to scatter his opinicns 
broadcast ; and when his shop was full he was silent, and only 
busily occupied with his brushes and razors. But in a tée-d-téte 
he became discursive. He loved to expound to me his political 
creed, which was resumed in this: After the Emperor Alexander, 
the finest man in Europe was the governor of the province, and 
the Poles were only worthy to lick the dust at his feet. When he 
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talked to me of “these Polish curs,” I experienced a violent desire 
to apply my fist to his pudding-like nose, and used to say in- 
wardly : “Good Lord, deliver me from the temptation.” 

Now and then I had to put up with familiarities which might 
have been suffered by William Wilson. The officers of the garri- 
son were for the most part polished gentlemen; but there is no 
rule without its exception. I had to shave every morning a 
certain lieutenant of artillery, rough and coarse in his manners. 
One day he pretended that the towel I offered him was soiled, 
and, rolling it up in a ball, he flung it full in my face. I turned 
scarlet, and rushed into the back shop, where I remained some 
moments till I recovered self-mastery, and then went back with 
another towel. But I felt that the razor shook in my hand as I 
shaved my insolent customer. 

While handling the tongs and the scissors, I studied the 
ground, and investigated friendly and hostile surroundings. 
Many a fact came to my knowledge while I was shaving people 
at their own houses, for talk went on freely in my presence, it 
being supposed that I understood neither Russian nor Polish. 
My strop in my hand, gathering all the information that could be 
of service to me, I gradually approached my goal, and at the end 
of two months I was in communication with all the persons with 
whom lay my real business. One thing nearly broke my heart. 
During the earlier part of the time I was made to feel cruelly the 
disfavor and suspicions attached to my name. I had much ice to 
break, many shadows to dispel. One refused to accept my com- 
mission as serious ; another showed me out with a smile of dis- 
dainful incredulity ; a third hinted that I had entrapped those 
who sent me, and, treating me as a spy and as the son of a noble, 
he added that I was the living picture of my paternal grandfather. 
I learned that true enthusiasm must annihilate amour propre; 
I refused to be repulsed, remembering only the sacred interests 
confided to my care. At last my candor, my sincerity, triumphed 
over all mistrust, and they consented to give me a hearing. 

After several private interviews we held a council in a cave 
that communicated with the outside by several subterranean 
passages. ThereI sketched for the first time the plans and the 
views which had been committed to my charge. 


The novelty of the scene was sufficient to cause emotion. 
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The great vaulted cave looked like a conspirator ; a single lamp 
suspended from the roof threw a feeble light around. The light 
and the darkness seemed to be struggling for victory; the 
shadows recoiled or advanced on us as though to devour our 
thoughts and projects. A arge crucifix nailed to the wall looked 
at us with dead eyes, and istened to us as eternal silence listens 
to the noise of earth. There was a damp musty smell in the air. 
I felt that we had with us two invisible guests, mystery and 
danger; that we belonged to them body and soul, and that these 
phantoms were deciding what they should do with their prey. 

I opened my commission. The five persons composing my 
audience met me at first with chill hostility, and I found it hard 
work to preserve composure. They interrupted me sharply, 
quibbled over a word; I found it difficult to keep hold of the 
thread of my thought amid the contradictions, sneers and sar- 
casms which were showered on me. Gradually, however, I 
regained my assurance ; the fire that burned in my heart spread 
over my face; I spoke so passionately, so eagerly, that I felt the 
very air around me grow warm. Their faces grew less hostile, 
and I saw glances first of surprise, then of sympathy. Only 
serious objections were now made, and these I met as best I 
could, and I fancied that my answers were making an impression, 
and that I should soon win the whole town. Finally, it was 
decided that the plans I had submitted were worthy of closer 
attention, and it was resolved that the discussion should be con- 
tinued on a future occasion. 

Having finished my mission, I ventured to plead my own 
personal cause. ‘“ Whatever may be the result of your delibera- 
tions,” I said in conclusion, “and on whatever plan you decide, 
I implore you to believe that my only ambition is to toil as a 
simple laborer in the cause. I have come to bring you advice 
and to receive your orders. I will prove to you that I know how 
to obey as well as how to will. I am only young, it is true; but 
I have lived long enough to care but little for life. Let death 
come when it will ; I am a green tree, with branches full of sap, 
and it matters little if I am hewn down before the season of 
fruit. As to my political opinions, I confess frankly that I have 
none. Am I an aristocrat or a democrat? Ido not know. I 
only think with my heart, and my heart is of no party. I think 
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that an honest man should be ready to die for his country. 
That is my whole creed. I have read the Polish poets, and I 
remember how a woman fell into a swoon, and her son called 
the doctors. ‘I will treat her by Brown’s method,’ said one. 
The others answered: ‘Let her die rather than cure her by 
Brown’s method.’ ‘I will treat her by Hahnemann’s method,’ 
said a second. ‘Let her die rather than be saved by Hahne- 
mann,’ answered the others. The son cried out,in his despair: 
‘O my mother!’ And the woman at her son’s voice came back 
to her senses and was cured. Let us be sons, not doctors. Let 
our hearts speak, and the very stones will answer us, for, as the 
poet says: ‘each of us has in his heart the germ of future laws 
and future frontiers. The more you improve and enlarge your 
heart, the more you will improve your laws, and enlarge your 
frontiers.’ ” 

And I added: “If there is anyone here who still has any 
prejudice against me, let him insult me, and I will devour the 
insult in silence. Let him strike me on the left cheek, and I 
will turn to him the right. Let him spit in my face, and I will 
stretch my hands out to him and call him brother. For the rest, 
the hour is coming, and each shall be judged by his work. 
When the hour of deliverance has struck I will only ask for a 
gun, for some cartridges and the humble czamara of the insur- 
gent, and you shall see me at work.” Then, stretching out my 
hand to the crucifix: “I swear before this God who is listening 
to us, that if we are reserved for fresh trials, Ladislas Bolski will 
not survive the defeat of liberty.” 

My frank enthusiasm gained all their hearts. They surrounded 
me, clasping my hands. Suddenly we started. The image of 
Christ had become unfastened from the wood to which it was 
nailed ; the cross remained where it had been; the image fell 
on the ground with a dull heavy sound. There was a moment of 
stupor. But I sprang to the figure, and picking it up, I cried: 
“Do you not see that Christ has detached himself from his cross 
to announce to us that the crucified of the nations shall soon 
descend living from its cross ?” 

The favorable interpretation I put on this curious incident 
was welcomed with delight; danger sometimes makes even brave 
hearts superstitious. Each pressed his lips against the figure, and 
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we then kissed each other, crying: “Glory to God! the Christ is 
alive again !” 
Ah! why did I not die at that moment ! 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Until now, wind and tide had been with me; all had suc- 
ceeded as well as I could wish. There were two men within 
me; one the Catholic, attributing my success to Providence ; 
the other the gambler, rejoicing that he was in the vein, and 
that he as it were held fortune in the hollow of his hand. But 
either Providence or my vein gave way, and afew days after 
our council I committed an imprudence which was the com- 
mencement of my misfortunes. Let who will blame me. Cir- 
cumstances were stronger than my will. 

One evening I went to the house of the director of police 
to shave him. I found him in a fit of bad temper, growling 
and snarling like an angry dog. His wife came in as I was 
sharpening my razor. “We have shut up,” he cried to her in 
Russian, “some of these imps.” 

I learned from the remainder of the conversation that “ these 
imps” were some Polish ladies who had ventured to appear in 
the streets dressed in black. At this time black was seditious ; 
the police had forbidden it as a political manifestation, as the 
tribute of grief offered to the dead Fatherland. After having 
cursed in Russian these satanic black women, whom he promised 
to show how to live, the director grumbled to me in French 
that the Polish women were a bad lot, regular lighted matches 
setting their husband’s brains on fire. “Blessed be the women,” 
he cried, “who only attend to their saucepans. Blessed be the 
women who only think about dress. But the Polish women ! 
They are always in mischief. They are devils in petticoats. 
Their very ribbons conspire ; the strings of their bonnets always 
seem to be whispering something, and every one of them has 
a revolt under her chignon.” 

I answered jokingly that women were rebellious in every 
country, and e:caped as quickly as I could. 

The following day was a Sunday, and Pudel set me free for 
the afternoon. The arrests of the preceding day had set the 
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town agog, and since the morning there had been perceptible 
a certain agitation in the streets. Faces were grave, looks 
thoughtful. It was one of those days unlike fothers, on which 
an idea is felt in the air. Even fools, and those to whom life 
is a mere habit, cannot but feel that something strange is astir. 
Their hearts beat; their heads are at work; and they are so 
astonished that they prognosticate catastrophes; they will say 
to their grandchildren : “On that day I lived.” The passers-by 
did not pass ; they stopped to chat with each other ; some spoke 
more loudly, others more softly than usual. Groups gathered 
at the fountains, in the squares, and scattered again if a sus- 
picious figure approached them. The streets were sometimes 
noisy, sometimes deserted, and for awhile would reign that 
terrible silence which gives a feeling of fear. The very pave- 
ments looked as though they were expecting something. The 
wind took part in what was going on; now it blew in rough 
and violent gusts, and now it stopped to listen. 

As soon as I was free I went out, my hands in my pockets, 
assuming an air of lazy indifferent curiosity, listening to the 
news of the day, quite ready to take the part of the police, if 
the police had the best of it. I sauntered towards the central 
square, and found some difficulty in entering it. An enormous 
crowd had gathered there. This square, which has at the centre 
a large stone cross and an equestrian statue of Paul I., forms 
a vast parallelogram, bounded on one side by artillery barracks, 
on another by a prison and the house of the governor of the 
province. I used my elbows, and got some way in. I did 
not venture to question anybody, but I soon learned from scraps 
of conversation around me that a deputation, consisting of the 
chief men of the town, had gone to the governor to ask for the 
release of the women taken prisoners. The governor had re- 
fused their request, alleging that he had received instructions 
from Warsaw. “Gentlemen,” he had said, speaking to them as 
to naughty children, “ behave properly, teach your wives wisdom, 
and trust for the rest to the generosity of the emperor and his 
ministers.” 

The deputation had withdrawn, but before separating had 
stopped at a few paces from the palace for deliberation. Gradu 
ally a crowd had assembled ; at the end of an hour the square 
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was filled with people, unarmed and motionless, waiting for 
something, they did not know what. The faces of the crowd 
were neither menacing nor irritating ; large numbers of women 
and children were present. Talk was going on in low voices ; 
among the multitude was passing a secret exchange of thoughts 
and looks, of sorrows and hopes. Some women were kneeling 
at the cross, praying; some cannoneers, at the gates of the 
barracks, their arms crossed, were smoking and looking on. 

Suddenly there was a movement; it was like a wave of 
emotion that passed from one to another. Handkerchiefs were 
waved, as eyes looked upwards. I also raised my eyes. A 
balloon was floating majestically over the roofs, carrying on 
it in enormous letters the inscription: “ Poland is not dead.” 
The patriot balloon seemed like a living thinking being, and I 
became vividly interested in its fate. Fora moment it was in 
great danger. It descended at first, as though falling on the 
stone cross, and then a malicious Russian gust of wind caught 
it, and impelled it towards the palace of the governor. At once 
a number of police appeared at the windows with sticks and 
hooks, and prepared to harpoon the insolent disturber of the 
public peace. But just as it was nearly within their grasp, a 
good Polish wind carried it off swiftly upwards, and it rose in 
the air, sneering at the astonished police. From every corner 
of the square broke out a huge burst of applause, of acclamations, 
of hurrahs. 

This incident and the applause irritated the Russian authori- 
ties. A commissioner appeared on the balcony, and summoned 
the people to disperse. Little notice was taken of this first 
summons. Everyone was watching the balloon, which feeling 
itself safe from insult had slackened its flight ; it went and came, 
turned and twisted, as though taking an ironical pleasure in : 
the futile anger which it could hear growling below. After 
a few minutes the commissioner re-appeared, repeated his 
summons, adding some words of menace. I saw a detachment 
of infantry ranging itself along the front of the barracks. In 
another moment it had opened right and left, and unmasked two 
cannon pointed at the crowd. 

At this, men, women and children understood that matters 
were becoming serious, and the retreat began. The adjoining 
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streets were not wide, and one of them was obstructed by a 
number of carriages. The crowd, unable to escape by openings 
so narrow, flowed back; there was pushing, rushing. The two 
cannons seemed to be watching this ebb and flow with sinister 
eyes. A lad, perched on a lamppost, suddenly unfolded a large 
red and white flag, and the arms of Poland, the eagle and the 
knight, floated on the air. The flag produced a magical effect : 
the sea of the crowd calmed as by enchantment. They pointed 
to the white eagle ; the commissioner, threats, danger, cannons, 
all were forgotten ; a thousand voices swelled out in unison in 
the Polish hymn: 


‘* God Almighty, have mercy on us! 
Give us back our Fatherland. 
Holy Virgin! Queen of Poland! 
Pray for us, pray for us!” 


As the song ceased, two or three musket shots were heard, 
none can say by whom fired, discharged by unknown hands that 
never told their secret. The crowd imagined it was the signal of 
a massacre ; struck with panic, there was a desperate attempt at 
flight ; a terrible pell mell rush; women thrown down and 
stifled; mad trampling over the bodies of the fallen. On its side, 
the detachment thought it was to be attacked. I heard the roll 
of drums; the officer commanding the battery gave in tones of 
thunder an order that made me shiver. 

I had at first been carried away by the reflux of the crowd. 
Not being able to make a way out, I said to myself: “I would 
rather be shot than stifled,” and I succeeded in freeing myself, 
and took refuge behind the pedestal of the statue of Paul I. 
When I heard the order of the officer, I looked round. The 
middle of the square was empty, save for a woman in rags, 
kneeling at the cross, her face covered with her hands, and 
beside her a little child of three, playing with a rosary, waiting 
for his mother to finish her prayer. These two seemed lost to all 
that was going on around them. The carelessness of the one, the 
devotion of the other, had made round them a solitude, unentered 
by the noises of earth. I sprang towards the woman to warn her 
of her danger; I was but three steps from her, and was just 
going to seize her arm and drag her behind the statue, when a 
loud roar shook the houses around, and was followed by the 
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shivering of glass. The first cannon had been fired, I felt the 
wind of its shot. There was acry of terror. The grapeshot had 
had five or six victims, who lay on the pavement; nearer me it 
had committed a murder that froze the blood in my veins. 

The child playing with the rosary had been struck by a small 
shot, and this shot had cut through its neck like arazor. The 
trunk had fallen on one side; the head had been thrown ten 
paces further on. The mother sprang up with a bound, remained 
an instant motionless, stiff as an iron bar, her hair on end, her 
mouth gaping, her eyes distended, her face mad with fear and 
with a nameless horror. Then, coming out of her awful trance, 
she uttered a cry like a wild beast, rolled on the corpse which lay 
in a pool of blood, gathered herself up, began to lap the blood 
like a dog, and then, with another leap, picking up the head she 
held it up by its hair, brandished it, showing it to the people, and 
screaming : “ See the generosity of the emperor!” 

(To be continued.) 








Shakspere the Dramatist. 





VIII. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT” deserves even more, perhaps, than any 
play the name of the music-play. Everywhere in his dramas 
Shakspere makes most excellent use of the art that appeals at 
least to as large a number of men and women as any other. 
Even Sir Toby loves music, and his love for it redeems him, 
as Lady Macbeth’s, “Had he not resembled my father as he 
slept I had done’t,” redeems her. That this is to be the music- 
play is shown us at the outset. The first line is: 


** If music be the food of love, play on ;” 


and no phrase has more happily caught one of the chief effects in 
this art as a stirrer of emotions than the familiar 


‘That strain again! It had a dying fall.” 


The philosophers tell us that the essence of pleasure is in 
the fresh stimulation of fresh sensory centres. This is the expla- 
nation of many familiar things. “Variety is charming” runs 
the proverb; the line of beauty is a curve, and the successive 
changes of position of the eye as a whole, the successive adap- 
tations within the organ, and the successive changes of sense- 
impression resulting partly from these and partly from the vary- 
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ing stimulus (due to the actual seeing) on the retina, are possibly 
the physical side of this pleasure. The like explanation seems to 
hold in regard to cadence in music. After this philosophical 
disquisition it may be found refreshing to turn again to the line 
in which the poet deals with the same idea. 


“ That strainagain! It had a dying fall.” 


In the same opening speech we have the connexion between 
the various sense-impressions brought out. With this idea 
Shelley has, perhaps, been most busy among the poets. The last 
verse of his “ Lines to a Lady singing” are: 


‘* Sing again, with thy sweet voice revealing 
A tone 
Of a world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one.” 


The love-sick duke sighs: 
‘**O it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 


The philosophers have the physical explanation of this also. 
The minute anatomy of each of the sense-organs reveals a 
remarkable community of structure. The gustatory and olfactory 
cells, the fibres of Corti of the ear, and the rods and cones of the 
retina of the eye, are all structures on the same general plan. 
The similarity of structure of the organs, and the oneness in the 
sensations that result from the actions of the sense-organs are 
another case of that correlation between anatomical parts and 
states of consciousness that leads us to think that, as our know- 
ledge of the anatomy and chemistry of the living body advances, 
we shall find that all our consciousness is but a mode of motion 
of the matter of certain special parts of that body. 

In our present study, however, the chief point of interest is 
the anticipation of the philosophers by the poets. In both these 
cases, and notably in the second, the singers have put into words 
the idea to which the experimenters have given definition. It is 
difficult to conceive of a better tribute to the true-seeing of a 
poet than the fact that the experimental philosopher confirms his 
observation. 

Before we leave the music of the play, a word on the songs. 
They are four in number, and are all in the mouth of the clown. 
Of the four, one is the finishing of the comedy as it is written. 
It is a light lilting song with such a rise and fall that it seems to 
sing itself, and the refrain of the 2nd and 4th line in each 
verse :— 

‘“* With hey ho, the wind and the rain!” 
+ * * * * 
* For the rain it raineth every day” 


rings in the ear with a kind of melody of its own. 
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The light song with which the clown strolls airily off at the 
end of the 2nd scene of the 4th act, is little more than a gay, 
careless outburst of his heart, delighted at the tricks he is playing 
on Malvolio. 

But the other two songs are much more than these. The first 
in the 2nd scene of the 2nd act has, like the end-song, the first 
requisite in words that are to be set to music. It is musical. 
Moreover, though it is apparently sung only to the ears dulled 
with wine of Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, it is in reality for us all. 
It has a distinct connexion with the play generally. With all the 
cross-purposes in love, the metrical assurance that “ Journeys end 
in lovers’ meeting” is welcome, and the charming phrase “ Sweet 
and twenty,” has a deeper meaning for us who have but this 
moment seen Viola. 

The song in the next scene that the clown sings to the Duke 
is not only aptness itself, but it contains a beautiful thought, that 
I sometimes think may have suggested to Christina Rossetti 
one of her most exquisite sonnets. The shrewd clown, knowing 
that the Duke’s melancholy is of that order that loves to be 
fostered, sings the 


** Come away, come away, Death ”’— 
song with its— 
‘**T am slain by a fair cruel maid.” 


The idea to which I refer is in the last four lines of the last 
verse :— 
‘** A thousand, thousand sighs to save 
Lay me, O, where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 
To weep there!” 


There is in this a fine unselfishness. If the thought that all 
hopeless lovers would think of him is sweet; yet the thought is 
dismissed, for were it realised, the sighs of other men and 
women would be increased. He sings for a nameless, or at least 
unknown, grave to save the tears of all that would nevertheless be 
pleasant to him. 

The sonnet of Christina Rossetti works out this idea of 
unselfishness to a more beautiful issue ; the more beautiful in 
that the speaker is a woman, and therefore the unselfishness is 
more true ; in that, second, she 7s dying, and not simply singing of 
dying like the clown in “Twelfth Night;” in that, third, the 
vaguely general fancy in the song of the comedy becomes definite 
and related to one man, and that man the girl’s lover in the ° 
sonnet; and, finally, in that the wish takes a clear, decisive form. 
The sonnet is not unworthy of quotation even in an article on 
Shakspere. 

‘* Remember me, when I am gone away, 
Gone far away into the silent land, 
When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
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Remember me, when no more day by day 

You tell me of our future that you planned, 
Only remember me.—You understand. 

It will be late to counsel then or pray, 

Yet if you should forget me for awhile 

And afterwards remember,—do not grieve ; 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile, 
Than that you should remember—and be sad.” 


Before I deal with the dialogue and the characters of “ Twelfth 
Night,” there are two out of the many situations of the play pres- 
sing themselves so strongly on me that I remind the reader of 
them, although I did last month speak of the greatest situa- 
tion near the close of the drama. The two of which I am 
thinking, are the unveiling of Olivia, and the time when Cesario- 
Viola is nearest to the discovery of herself. She is always on the 
verge of discovery, active not passive. But there is one moment 
when the suspense becomes a pain even to the spectator. 


Look at the unveiling in the last scene of the lst act. Olivia 
has given orders for the messenger of the Duke to be admitted, 
and, no-lover yet, has given further orders that Maria be present. 
Viola-Cesario entering, you can see by the dialogue that Olivia 
is enmeshed. In this scene Shakspere uses the same device— 
device it is not, but true picturing—as in “ As you Like it.” You 
remember in that play, how Orlando meeting Rosalind in the forest 
is wholly interrogative. All his speeches are brief questions, and 
all Rosalind’s are long answers, during which the man studies the 
face of the woman disguised as a boy. In this scene all Olivia’s 
speeches but one (a tribute to her womanhood) are brief, and prac- 
tically more than half are questions, and all Viola’s are long 
answers, during which the woman Olivia studies the face of the 
woman disguised as a boy. And now, Olivia, who as no-lover 
had sent for Maria, feeling love growing warm about her heart, 
sends Maria away. Then, alone with this sweet boy, question 
follows on question, and at last the lines. 


“Have you any commission from your lord to negotiate with 
my face? You are now out of your text; but we will draw the 
curtain, and show you the picture. Look you, sir; such a one as 
I was this present; is’t not well done ?” 


Here, with only two characters, we have a situation almost as 
complex as the “my husband” one of the last act. For the first 
time the two rivals are face to face. Each is very beautiful, 
though the types are different. Cesario-Viola beholds the features 
of Olivia as the woman who holds the Duke’s heart in her keep- 
ing. Viola knows this dark lovely woman is the Nemesis of her 
happiness, and for that reason reads the more keenly the beauty 
in her face. Olivia, not knowing, sees the counterfeit presentment 
of her husband that is to be; and, not knowing, sees her who is 
to woo and win the man Olivia has rejected. No woman ever 
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quite forgives another who performs this necessary service for 
her. 

Let us look at the end of the fourth scene in the second act. 
Viola and the Duke are alone. The danger of these duologues is 
in her frankness. The very speech, “She never told her love,” 
is the outcome of the strenuous striving not to tell. It is like the 
parent’s assumption of harshness to the child when anything less 
would mean a bursting into tears. After it comes the testing 
question : 

‘* But died thy sister of her love, my boy ?” 


Now mark her answer, and see how she hovers on the verge 
of declaration. 
‘*T am all the daughters of my father’s house, 
And all the brothers, too; and yet I know not. 
Sir, shall I to this lady ?” 


“ And yet I know not” is the point of agony. What a world 
of struggling, what a face of changing colors, what tumultuous 
heart-beatings before the resolve is taken, and Cesario-Viola 
speaks : 

“‘ Sir, shall I to this lady ?” 


And what a new light in the eyes of Duke and page, as he comes 
back to that which is fast slipping from him: “Ay, that’s the 
theme;” and half mechanically —is it not ?—sends messages 
and jewels to the old love by this new love. In his eyes doubt, 
some hope, the glimpse of a future more fair than he had even 
dreamed. In hers a tinge of reproach, a question, a patient longing, 
a world of love. EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 
(To be continued.) 








Strange Rests. 


—— 
(Concluded from page 207.) 


IN the same evergreen forests which the hornbills affect, a bird 
appropriately called the fairy blue-bird abounds. Anywhere, and 
at all seasons, in the depths of these grand wilds its constant and 
cheery call, sounding like the words: “ Be quick, be quick,” is to 
be heard through the livelong day, while wherever there happens 
to be a fig-tree with ripe fruit, scores upon scores of these birds, 
in their lovely cobalt blue and velvet black plumage, are sure to 
form the great majority of the feathered frequenters of the tree. 
Naturalists are still in doubt as to the affinities of the fairy 
blue-bird (Jrena puella), but it is generally placed near the 
Orioles (Orioline) and green bulbuls (Phyllornithine), though it 
is separated by important points of structure from both. The 
sexes differ greatly, the male only possessing the rich gay colors 
noted above, the female being all over of a dull indigo blue, 
without a trace of the beautiful tints that adorn her mate. Com- 
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mon as this bird is in these forests of Tenasserim, its nests are 
difficult to find, and only on two occasions have I come across 
them. 


Early one morning, in the beginning of the hot weather, I was 
toiling up a steep mountain side in the Donat range. I had been 
on foot in the forest from before dawn, and, feeling rather tired 
with the stiff climb, was glad to rest on the fallen trunk of a 
great tree which, prostrated by some storm, formed a break in the 
dense jungle somewhat below the crest of the spur I was ascend- 
ing. From where I sat I could see clear over the green sea of 
forests covering the valley of the Thoungyeen, which stream 
wound about like a shining silver thread in the depths below. 
Beyond it, and to the right and left, forest and mountain stretched 
away into the distance to the meeting of earth and sky on the far 
horizon. During the hot season, in the tropics, it is only in the 
cool of the morning that birds are astir. In the intense heat of 
mid-day Nature sleeps, and there is at times a stillness deeper 
than is to be found at night, when the woods are alive with the 
sounds made by night-roaming beasts, birds, and insects. 


This morning, as I sat gazing dreamily over the vistas of 
forests spread before me, my attention was attracted to a large 
fig-tree laden with fruit, which stood on the hill-side at some 
distance below. The fruit being ripe, birds swarmed on it, 
all the fruit-eating species, hornbills and parrots, bulbuls and 
oriols, and hundreds of the beautiful green pigeons (7’rero- 
nide), while conspicuous in numbers and in beauty of 
plumage were the fairy blue-birds. Presently I noticed a pair 
of these, male and female, fly to a small tree close beside 
me, where they kept fluttering about in an odd, agitated way. 
The tree grew a few feet to my left, on the steep side of the hill, 
at a level somewhat lower than that at which I was seated, so 
that by standing up I could touch its topmost branches. Watch- 
ing the birds, I saw the female suddenly disappear, while the 
male flew off with his cheery “be quick, be quick.” I rose up, 
and as I did so the female I had lost sight of glided out of a circle 
of thick-growing short branches from the very top of the tree. A 
brief inspection showed me a nest, firmly fixed in a fork where 
two or three little twiggy branches sprang, but so flat-shaped and 
dissimilar to the usual cup-like form of birds’ nests was this nest, 
that only the presence of two olive-colored brown-mottled eggs 
could have convinced me that it was completed. It was a mere 
pad of moss-fibres and roots, with scarcely a depression in the 
centre ; the wonder was that the eggs did not roll out whenever a 
gust of wind rocked the tree. After making a minute examination 
of the nest, and its construction and materials, I sat down again 
and watched. In a short while both birds returned, and, after a 
good deal of fluttering and fuss, probably caused by my presence, 
the hen bird, with a low chuckle, sat down on her nest. This 
time, knowing where to look, I was able to make her out, but I 
doubt whether the sharpest eyes could otherwise have detected 
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her presence, so wonderfully did her dull blue color match the 
bluish green of the leaves of the tree in which her nest was 
placed. Here, then, was a clear instance of how the nesting 
habits of birds limits the action of sexual selection. The male 
alone of the fairy blue-bird has acquired the glistening cobalt- 
blue wings and back that render him so conspicuous. These 
gay colors, were they perpetuated in the female, would, con- 
sidering the open and exposed nest the birds build, expose her 
and her progeny to incessant danger, so that the beneficent inter- 
action of natural selection has rigidly kept down any tendency 
to assimilation of color in the sexes. But there is another fact 
with reference to the nest of this species worth noting. That 
morning, as I sat watching the fairy blue-bird on her nest, I 
was struck by the appearance she presented of not being seated 
on a nest at all, so small and inconspicuous was the latter, and 
so completely did she cover it with her wings and body. Thus, 
unfinished and insecure as the nest looks, it is without doubt 
purposely made small, and is an additional instance of the many 
cunning devices used by birds for the preservation of their pro- 
geny. 

The foregoing account of the nests of the hornbill and of the 
fairy blue-bird sufficiently illustrates the connexion between the 
nesting habits and plumage of birds. To the law regulating these 
there are many apparent exceptions, to one of which Mr. Wallace, 
in the essay on “ Birds’ Nests,” so often referred to, draws especial 
attention. Members of the family of the Cinnyride, or sun-birds, 
build, I believe, invariably pendant nests domed over the top, 
and yet the sexes of the various species are unlike in plumage, 
the male only being ornamented with bright metallic tints and 
gay colors. This, though at first sight apparently an anomaly, is, 
I think, susceptible of explanation, and offers, at any rate, some 
points of great interest. 


Perhaps the best known species of this family of birds is the 
purple honey-sucker or sun-bird (Cinnyris asiaticus), widely dis- 
tributed through India and Burma. In the winter the sexes of 
this bird are very nearly alike in plumage, the male only differing 
from the female in possessing a purple stripe from the chin down- 
wards over breast and stomach to the tail, and in the deeper color 
of the whole plumage, the under surface being a brighter yellow 
and the shoulders glossy violet. In summer, at the breeding 
season, the head, neck, throat, breast, and back of the male 
becomes a deep glossy green-purple with metallic reflexions, the 
stomach, tail and wings purple-black, and at the axilla of each 
wing there is a tuft of beautiful crimson and yellow feathers. In 
this garb it is a veritable living gem, rivalling in beauty the much- 
admired humming birds of America, which it does not greatly 
exceed in size. The female is, at all seasons, of a sombre grey- 
brown above, greenish-yellow beneath. 


In the gardens of the detached houses, or bungalows, in- 
habited by the European residents in the North-West Provinces 
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of India, this pretty little bird is common, and I have found many 
of its nests. 

One year, in the beginning of April, I found a nest in course 
of construction in a corner of my garden at Delhi. To a thick 
mass of cobwebs hanging from the end of a low branch of a 
babool tree (Acacia arabica) the little bird had attached bits of 
straw, fibres, dead leaves, threads, and other odds and ends. Day 
by day the structure progressed, until the nest had assumed the 
shape of a large pear. Close inspection, for the nest hung low, 
not above four feet from the ground, showed me that it was 
hollow inside, and lined with feathers ; a round hole, above which 
a neat little projecting portico had been built, gave entrance to 
the interior of the nest. All over the outside bits of paper, bright- 
colored grasses, gay feathers of parrots and other birds, with the 
shining chrysalis cases of a species of caterpillar, had been stuck 
on, evidently for ornament. Daily I used to watch the construc- 
tion of the nest, and was struck by the fact that it was built 
wholly by the female, the male coming to the tree, but, as far as 
my observation went, never assisting his partner, or even coming 
near the nest, until it was finished and the female had seated 
herself inside, when one morning I found the little fellow ina 
great state of excitement, fluttering round and round the nest, and 
then flying to a branch close by, where, in full sight of his wife, 
he flapped his tiny wings, making the beautiful crimson and 
yellow axillary tufts whirl about in a most extraordinary manner, 
while he poured forth a feeble little chirping song, as if congratu- 
lating his partner on her handiwork. Looking carefully at the 
nest, I found I could plainly see the female seated inside, the 
entrance aperture being very large in comparison to the size of 
the bird. In all nests of this species that I subsequently found I 
noted this peculiarity. 

The female being thus partially exposed, added to the open 
unconcealed localities chosen for their nests, may afford an 
explanation of why these birds form an apparent exception to 
the law regulating the curious dependence of the color of the 
plumage on the nesting habits in birds. 

But, beyond this, it is just possible that birds of this family, 
Cinnyride, are in a state of transition, that the beautiful colors 
adorning the male have been but lately acquired, and that as 
yet heredity and sexual selection have not had full power to act, 
their operation being neutralised by the influence of some factor in 
the daily life of the birds, of which we, in our profound ignorance 
of their habits, are utterly unaware. The fact that it is only in 
the breeding season that the male assumes a gay nuptial garb 
affords some support to this view. C. T. BINGHAM. 
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Thoughts on Home Rule. 
—— 
(Concluded from page 218.) 


It will, perhaps, be argued in reply, that the feasibility of an 
Anglo-Irish confederation is proved by the constitution of some 
or all of four nations—the United States, Austria-Hungary, the 
Republic of Switzerland, and the kingdom of Sweden and Nor- 
way. The primd facie analogy from the constitution of these 
States (the case of Prussia probably will not be cited) is, so far as 
the writer can see, the strongest argument which can be urged 
in defence of the Home Rule position; and if it can be shown 
that the analogy is after all unfavorable it seems fair to say 
that the position is overthrown. How does the matter stand? 
In the United States each State on theory administers its own 
law. The result is, for one thing, that divorce law there varies 
with latitude and longitude. On this principle the State of 
Utah is perfectly entitled to legalise polygamy. Yet the supreme 
Government refuses to permit it; thus explicitly pronouncing 
against miscellaneity of social law; and the feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the condition of the marriage law in general is 
constantly growing. Much might be said of the scandalous 
administration of justice in many of the states, the result of 
separate government, the will of the great body of the civilised 
population being powerless to affect those states where such an 
influence is most needed—that is, those most recently settled, 
and those in which the preponderance of the colored or inferior 
foreign element lowers the general tone of public life. Much 
might be said, too, of the extent to which corruption in Con- 
gress may be accounted for by the fact that its deliberations do 
not, as in the case of the British Parliament, immediately relate 
to many of the most important interests of the people at large, 
the State legislatures having so much power. But perhaps the 
most telling consideration as regards the subject in hand is the 
great fact that the Civil War was rendered possible, and had 
the way prepared for it, by the concessions made to the preju- 
dice of provincialism in the original Constitution. The framers 
of the Constitution are not to be blamed. They had this sub- 
rational force to contend with, and they effected the best com- 
promise they could. But there the fact stands, that by the 
establishment of “State rights,” and the consequent differentia- 
tion of divisions of the nation, there grew up a state of things 
in which, one section being at bitter strife with the other on a 
great question of social law, an internecine war burst forth, to 
wring for many days the hearts of all lovers of their kind, and 
elate the foes of liberty. That huge horror, be it repeated, came 
of the institution of Home Rule, of the assertion of the dogma 
that men of one race, one speech, one literature, one religion, 
cannot live under the same set of laws when it happens that 
hey retain the custom of calling themselves by different geo- 
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graphical expressions. From this enthronement of the spirit of 
provincialism it came that not only were one set of state legis- 
latures ready to make war against their neighbors, but that the 
generality of the absent natives of the seceding states were still 
so essentially barbaric in their political conceptions as to hold 
that their “first duty” was to the state they were born in; all 
loyalty to the union being as dust in the balance with the 
geographical superstition. This happened in a country which 
had, less than a century before, been thrilled into perfect unity 
and born into homogeneous national life by the rapture of 
triumph in a war for independence; which had no memories of 
racial hatreds and divisions; and which stood in the fore rank of 
the civilised nations of the earth. With the stupendous stain 
of the American Civil War still crimson on the page of history ; 
with its sca.s still discernible in men’s bodies and women’s 
hearts, who will say that if once Ireland, with her heritage of 
unforgotten wrong and wasted possibilities, were constituted a 
separate community, the grisly spectre of war might not rise on 
us too in some murky hour, and shake her serpent hair? 


What, next, of the Swiss Republic, of Austria-Hungary, and 
of Sweden and Norway? Switzerland is at this hour under- 
going a slow process of emergence from Home Rule into unity. 
Her constitution is being gradually moditied in the direction 
of extending the powers of the Federal Assembly and subordi- 
nating those of the Cantons. Till 1848 the cantons had the 
recognised power of making war on each other. The consti- 
tution of that year declared provincial autonomy so far at an 
end; and that of 1874 made further unifying changes. Different 
legal systems still prevail in the Cantons, but the admitted tend- 
ency is toward assimilation. The question of the abolition of 
compulsory vaccination was lately made the subject of a national 
plebiscitum, though it remains for the Cantons to settle their 
laws separately. And even Switzerland has one police system, 
one fiscal system, and one Supreme Court of Appeal. Would 
Home Rule retain similar advantages for Ireland? Switzerland 
is going forward; Home Rulers are unknowingly urging us 
in Britain and Ireland to go backward. She is rising on stepping- 
stones of her old self ; we are asked to break up the foundations 
that we find so far built to our use—built, it may be, by un- 
scrupulous hands, and by barbarous processes, but still some- 
thing won from chaos and night. With the structure of a united 
Parliament in existence, we are asked to make a stride back 
towards the condition of national separateness; nay—for the 
Home Rule principle would sanction the parcelling out of Eng- 
land—towards the primitive scramble of provincial Saxondom, 
in which the instinct of tribal jealousy,—the religion of the 
herd, the hairy anthropophagous progenitor of Jingoism — pro- 
duced a chronicle which the civilised Milton curtly but sugges- 
tively summed up as the “flocking and fighting of kites and 
crows.” . 
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What are the elements of cohesion in Austria-Hungary ? 
Militarism and the imbecile sentiment of devotion to a reigning 
family because it reigns. Does any Radical, does any Liberal 
who has got beyond Whiggery, desire to have a pseudo union 
of Ireland and Britain which shall have no better justification 
than that? Does anyone even suppose that the cheap tie of 
slavish attachment to the person of the sovereign could now be 
relied on in the case of Ireland, with or without the concomi- 
tant of a partnership in bloodshed ? When the Hungarians, after 
desperate fighting, got themselves constituted a separate com- 
munity, they developed an indefinite quantity of loyalty to the 
monarch who humored them by putting on their antiquarian 
iron crown. Would Irishmen be safe to develop the same 
peculiar species of folly? The Swiss are steadily impelled to 
closer union by their geographical position. They have the 
positive stimulus of the instinct of self-preservation ; and they 
have no foreign policy save that of defence. Austria and 
Hungary are similarly moved to union by their conditions of 
neighborhood. The Magyars, having obtained their own precious 
“freedom,” are perfectly willing to join with Austria in taking 
away that of other people; but they have the motive to union 
supplied by European militarism in general, besides their royal- 
ism. In the case of Ireland all these conditions are wanting. 
If reason cannot with us triumph over the blind instinct of 
separatism, if the perception of the immeasurable benefits of 
genuine union will not maintain the union, there are no other 
motives that can be trusted—not even the worst. And be it 
noted that the Delegations of Austria-Hungary, the body which 
controls war and diplomacy, consists in equal numbers of mem- 
bers from Austria and Hungary, sixty of each. Any corres- 
ponding body for Britain and Ireland would assuredly not be 
constituted in these proportions. 


It is hardly worth while to discuss the case of Sweden and 
Norway—of which kingdom, as it happens, the internal affairs 
are exceptionally little known to the people of this country. 
There is there not even the amount of united government repre- 
sented by the Delegations of Austria-Hungary ; indeed, there 
is now almost no motive in the shape of necessities of foreign 
policy to construct such a mechanism, and the two countries 
have separate budgets. Here again the bond of union is military 
and sub-rational, apart from the perception, which must be 
growing, of the advantages of unity of laws—a feeling which 
is destructive of the Home Rule superstition. And let it be 
remembered that there have been within the present generation 
considerable displays of ill-feeling between Norway and Sweden, 
the Norwegians having shown keen jealousy in regard to the 
subordinate position which their smaller numbers tended to give 
them in comparison with the Swedes. For the rest, let those 
who know Sweden and Norway best say what are the prospects 
of the kingdom at present, when the king, who is primarily 
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King of Sweden, has come in conflict with the democratic spirit 
in Norway. Again the analogy is distinctly unfavorable to the 
Home Rule movement. 

What, then, it may be asked—supposing the force of all these 
considerations to be, to some extent at least, acknowledged—what 
is the writer’s answer to the problem presented by the present 
state of Irish politics ? That challenge he would answer eagerly. 
The wise way, the only way, to appease the people of Ireland is 
not to repeal the Act of Union, but to build up an actual and 
cordial union. There must be the most unreserved recognition of 
Irish rights to the fullest equality with Englishmen and Scotch- 
men in all matters of legislation and administration. English 
statesmen must acquire the habit of speaking to friendly Irish- 
men as part of their regular audience, if the unfriendly are ever 
to be brought to a better temper. Let new laws be made to 
apply, to the utmost possible extent, equally to the three king- 
doms. Let every act of legislative justice to Ireland be done of 
which good Radicals have seen the need. Let there be an end of 
insolent, senseless English speeches about the trouble given by 
Irish affairs. What amount of trouble would be too heavy a 
retribution for the wrongs England has done Ireland? One is 
thankful to Mr. Forster when, after all his errors, he delivers his 
protest against that evil habit of speech ; and one would like to 
see a solemn censure by Parliament of the execrable language 
used by Lord Kilmorey at the close of last Session, on the occasion 
of the second arrogant rejection of the Irish Registration Bill by 
the House of Lords. This is how that hereditary legislator dis- 
coursed on a proposal to remove a crying evil in Irish popular 
representation: “His strongest objection to the Bill was its 
polluted source. It had been promoted, in the first instance, by 
those Irish members who had recently been making themselves 
conspicuous by unseemly attacks on her Majesty’s Ministers. .... 
The source of the Bill was, in fact, tainted with treason, and it 
would ill become their lordships to throw more power and in- 
fluence into the hands of that rebellious group.” So the conflict 
of blatancies goes on. If it were defensible to prosecute Par- 
nellites on charges of sedition, surely the man who spoke these 
injurious words should be arraigned for treason to the State ! 
There is small hope of the Home Rule agitation subsiding so long 
as irresponsible, insolent aristocrats can thus further embroil 
Irish politics. But peers are not the only offenders against the 
spirit of union. Every Englishman and Scotchman who speaks 
of Irish affairs as things to be shelved, or treated only as tedious 
interruptions to regular political life—everyone who makes light 
of Ireland’s just importance in the State, or speaks of her other- 
wise than as an integral part of the State—is sinning against the 
common weal. 


It is only reasonable, on the other hand, to protest against the 
irrational policy of those Irish Home Rulers who, while declaring 
the relation between England and Ireland to be virtually one of 
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war, and comparing Ireland to the man undermost in a fight, 
furiously provoke the strong adversary with insults and abuse, 
as if the “man undermost” could gain any advantage in that 
fashion! Such tacticians are surely baleful champions of Irish 
interests. What is to be thought of the perspicacity of men who, 
proclaiming their conviction that Ireland will never get decent 
justice till she has Home Rule, back up their demands for that by 
denunciations, as if an antagonist who would not be persuaded by 
fair words to concede z, might be induced to grant 2 by vitupe- 
ration ? What might not the Parnell pa.ty do, if they would turn 
their energies to the promotion of reforms for all three kingdoms 
by constitutional means ? They might so reinforce English and 
Scottish Liberalism as to hasten by years the triumph of Radical 
principles in a hundred directions, thus benefiting three where 
they seek unavailingly to benefit one. But, alas! they, professing 
to claim only justice, have helped gleefully to perpetrate a 
shameful injustice; they have oui-calumniated the worst of 
English calumniators; they fight for a narrow principle, and 
ignore the broad. 


Yet let us be of hope. Irish fevers have subsided ere now, 
when there were far less efficient measures of sanitation. Though 
much may have yet to be done, Irish agriculturists have now a 
chance to get on, and the day of small things, one hopes, is nearly 
past. Once upon a time a high-minded Scotch patriot, Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun—“a great admirer of both ancient and modern 
Republics ”—declared his country to be in a ruinous condition for 
want of complete Home Rule. “The thoughts of England’s 
domineering over Scotland,” says one who knew him, “ was 
what his generous soul could not away with. The incignities 
and oppression Scotland lay under gaul’d him to the heart. So 
that in his learned and elaborate discourses he exposed them with 
undaunted courage and pathetical eloquence.” The remedy, he 
insisted, was efficient Home Rule, with a Scotch Parliament 
sitting every year. That conviction he expressed in 1703. His 
aspiration never was realised. Instead of fuller Home Rule there 
came the union of the Parliaments. And yet Scotland did not fall 
back among the nations. She grew ever stronger, wealthier, more 
civilised, more reputable in literature and the arts. Her greatest 
writers have written since the Union; her sons’ best services to 
the world have been done in the same interval. In her Home 
Rule period, when she had her own Parliament, with a king in 
England (from 1615 to 1715), she produced, says John Pinkerton, 
a hard-headed Scotch scholar—and he is amply corroborated— 
“not one writer who does the least credit to the nation.” It was 
after the Union that Scotland began to make her mark on the 
thought of the world. For many a day the prospect of genuine 
union looked bad enough. In 1765 Hume wrote thus: “This 
rage against the Scots, which is so dishonorable, and indeed so 
infamous, to the English nation .... has frequently made me 
resolve never in my life to set foot on English ground.” And 
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a few years later the same philosopher was capable of saying 
this :-— 


**Oh! how I long to see America and the East Indies revolted, totally 
and finally; the Revenue reduced to half; public credit fully discredited 
by bankruptcy; the third of London in ruins, and the rascally mob 
subdued! I think I am not too old to despair of being witness to all these 
blessings. I am delighted to see the daily and hourly progress of madness 
and folly and wickedness in England. The consummation of these qualities 
are (sic) the true ingredients for making a fine narrative in history, espe- 
cially if followed by some signal and ruinous convulsion, as I hope will 
soon be the case with that pernicious people !” 


Mr. O’Brien could scarcely beat that eruption from the adipose 
Tory historian and most Radical philosopher. To-day there may 
be in Scotland epidemics of provincialism, taking the shape of 
demands to have an impossible Scotch Minister who shall in some 
incoherent way look after “Scotch business ;” and clever young 
Peers, from whom better things might have been hoped, may be 
found humoring the crowd instead of instructing it ; but at least 
there is no danger of the creation of a Scotch Parliament ; and 
Scotch jealousy of England, like English contempt of Scotland, is 
recognised by most educated men—a daily increasing section—as 
a puerile sentiment finding its fitting habitat at public-house 
bars. Some day, we may venture to believe, Ireland will be as 
healthy and as happy a part of the State as Scotland ; and the 
fervid Irish genius will no longer spend itself in vain rage, inef- - 
fectual maledictions, or still more ineffectual conspiracies. It is 
not to be believed that Moore is to be the last Irish name in 
literature. 


It would be too disheartening to believe that we are to go 
back, instead of forward; that instead of mutual attraction 
and mutui benefit, with Ireland knit into the structure 
of the State, giving us statesmen and writers, and receiving 
what good leaders may be forthcoming from the sister lands, 
we are to sink into a condition of narrow insularity, with 
bayonets and ironclads, and perhaps an edacious royal family, for 
our nexus! All sound political science in the long run discredits 
the Home Rule doctrine ; all forward-looking thought repudiates 
it. This may be laid down, in opposition to it, as a principle that 
will stand; that the wider your legislative area, in a self- 
governing State, the safer are popular liberties. Who does not see 
that the much talked of evil of centralisation diminishes in the 
direct ratio of the width of the area governed? In a great state 
the central government must leave alone details that in a small 
one would be over-centralised. It is the housekeeper on a small 
scale, not the great lady, who is always interfering with the cook, 
and looking after the religion of the housemaid. Yet this truth 
would seem to be but slightly appreciated among Liberals, looking 
to the astounding laxity of the present Government in accepting 
“Sunday Closing” bills for county after county; thus doing 
more to countenance the Home Rule doctrine than the Prime 
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Minister’s most emphatic declarations against it in past years can 
outweigh. If that fashion of piecemeal legislation gains vogue, 
no species of liberty is safe. We shall have bills to punish 
Sunday labor in Ross-shire, and the sale of rationalist literature 
in cathedral towns. There is no meddlesomeness, no tyranny, so 
outrageous as that of the parish, and the “country-side.” Illiberal 
measures that it is easy to carry for Scotland, or for certain 
English counties, cannot be carried for the whole country. The 
county legislation system represents a distinct menace to demo- 
cracy. Reason revolts against an arrangement under which a 
man dare not sell liquor on Sunday in Durham, but may do it on 
the other side of the ditch in Yorkshire ; and if Liberal statesmen 
think to prosper by consenting to flout right reason at the beck 
of bigots, they will assuredly have a disastrous disillusionment. 

This readiness to humor the worst prejudices of crowds with- 
out a word of protest is more scandalous, if less irrational, than 
the tone of those singular politicians who hug their prejudices 
with pride and boast that they humor themselves. The attitude 
of the latter is a strange phenomenon. Were any man to go 
about in ordinary society announcing that he had “ national pecu- 
liarities ” and “ prejudices” which make it impossible for him to 
be quite comfortable in company with men born in other parts of 
the country, and for which he claims deference as qualities which 
it is right for him to cultivate, what would be the general verdict ? 
Certainly not flattering. Yet this is the position of those who 
insist that Irishmen should have an Irish Parliament, and Scotch- 
men a Scotch Minister, because Ireland and Scotland were once 
separate nations. The Home Ruler, embittered by memories of 
Irish wrongs and continued displays of English arrogance, is an 
intelligible personage, whom it is possible to respect; but the 
Home Ruler, Scotch or Irish, explaining to the world that he isa 
unique sort of creature who must have his peculiarities humored 
by Englishmen, is something otherwise. Needful as it is that the 
issues raised by the Home Rule claim should be much more fully 
considered than they have been, it is, perhaps, even more needful 
that this preliminary bias of Home Rulers should be challenged. 
On no passage in these pages would.the writer lay more stress than 
on the protest against the assumption that it is either creditable, 
patriotic, or sensible to cultivate and make much of our primitive 
national prejudices. 


It only remains, in conclusion, to deprecate a possible miscon- 
struction of some of these remarks on nationalism. Any objec- 
tions to aggressive provincialism are stigmatised by some, even 
among cultured people, as demands for the obliteration of every 
trait of individuality, and the close imitation of the manners and 
customs of London in every part of the country. Nothing could 
well be further from the meaning of the writer. It seems to him 
that all who subscribe to Mill’s appeal for the fullest liberty of 
individual development should be on the side of wide-area’d 
government, as that which most favors freedom. An effeetual 
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answer to those who take the opposite view might be found in a 
recent utterance of Mr. Ruskin’s, which at first sight they would 
probably seize on as expressing their own sentiments. Thus 
saith the prophet, in one of his lectures on Art, indicating his 
conception of a healthy character : 


‘Not a citizen of the world, but of his own city—nay, for the very 
best men, you might say, of his own village. Patriot always, of his own 
crag or field always. ‘The Liddesdale man, or the Tynedale man; Ange- 
lico from the rock of Fiesole, or Virgil from the Mantuan marsh. You 
dream of national unity! You mightas wellstrive to melt the stars down 
into one ingot, and stamp them small into coin with one Casar’s face.” 


So be it, though the metaphor is a trifle unmanageable. It is 
not very clear what Mr. Ruskin was thinking of, or whose “dream 
of national unity” he supposed himself to be smashing up, There 
is no “dream” behind this paper to which such a passage can 
apply. Enough to say that if every man thus has in him some- 
thing perennially distinctive of the place of his birth, there can 
be no danger of a loss of any valuable Scotch or Irish traits 
through the assimilation of the laws of the three kingdoms. It is 
very doubtful whether the proposition has any durable founda- 
tion in fact. It would probably be difficult for anyone who had, 
say, read all Mr. Ruskin’s writings with the omission of the 
passages in which he alludes to his own affairs, and who knew 
nothing of Mr. Ruskin’s history, to guess the place of Mr. Ruskin’s 
birth. Mr. Healy’s nationality may be easily recognisable, but 
what about Mr. Grant Duff or Lord Dufferin? But however we 
decide on that point, this remains sure, that Virgil did not win 
his laurels by a process of cultivating the society of the Mantuan 
marsh, and that it was not under Home Rule that he was inspired 
to sing of “arms and the man.” Did not a certain renowned 
Annandale man once even write to the New Englander, Emerson, 
insisting that London was Emerson’s “mother city” as well as 
the Annandale man’s? Heof Annandale, though no man ever 
retained his national and other “ peculiarities”” more steadfastly 
under cosmopolitan conditions, is perhaps not the most persuasive 
authority to cite against Home Rule; but than him of New Eng- 
land no more dauniless friend of liberty ever fronted a hostile 
world, and we know what view he took on the question of national 
union. Who is better entitled to say a last word on this question ? 
Take this out of many: “The evolution of a highly destined 
society must be moral; it must run in the grooves of the celestial 
wheels. It must be catholic in its aims. What is moral? It is 
the respecting in action catholic and universal ends. Hear the 
definition which Kant gives of moral conduct: ‘Act always so 
that the immediate motive of thy will may become a universal 
rule for all intelligent beings.’” Kant clearly was no Home 
Ruler. J. ROBERTSON. 
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Robespierre’s Place in Historu. 


———._.>——_——-. 


NAPOLEON once asked Cambacérés what he thought of Robes- 
pierre. “Sire,” replied he cautiously, “that is a cause which 
has been judged, but not pleaded.” Perhaps the hearty goodwill 
with which the case for the defence has since then been taken 
up, would have pleased the lawyer who had lived through so 
many political changes. 

It has been abundantly proved that the Robespierre of his- 
torical tradition never existed except in party pamphlets and 
interested memoirs, written after his death ; the Robespierre of 
history was an altogether different man. The record of the years 
1793 and 1794 had to be written over again, with the suppressed 
incidents restored to their places, and mistakes and misrepre- 
sentations corrected. This has now been done by Alphonse 
Esquiros, Louis Blanc, and Ernest Hamel; but the new reading 
has not yet found its way into our popular histories, and mean- 
while the old works perpetuate the old errors. 

How much longer shall we be told that “the merciless dic- 
tator now reigned in undisputed despotism”? A singular dictator 
truly, without wealth or rank, or power or station, who never had 
a single soldier at his command. And how remarkable that any 
nation should be found willing to be dictated to by such a ruler. 

The legendary figure of the dictator has stalked through the 
pages of our histories long enough; it is time to turn him out. 

Large demands have indeed been made upon our credulity, 
and we are furthermore requested to believe that this formidable 
tyrant was the author of a series of speeches so admirable as to 
form a complete course of political morality. It was, in fact, 
the astonishing discrepancy between these speeches, which 
extend over a period of four years, and one of acknowledged 
authenticity, and the actions attributed to the writer of them, 
that first set French scholars thinking, and convinced them that 
there was something for them to find out. So they set to work 
to explore the recesses of the National Archives, and finally 
brought the result of their researches before the public, with the 
same enthusiasm that a geologist feels on looking at a new fossil 
that he has just dug out from the oolite or the lias. 

In the restored Robespierre there was no discrepancy. Speech 
and action were always in accord. And now many difficulties 
disappeared, and more than one passage in the revolutionary nar- 
rative, which had hitherto been an unsolved problem, became 
perfectly clear. In the interest, therefore, of historic truth it is 
important to show that Maximilian Robespierre was consistent 
with himself from first to last, and died in 1794 faithful to the 
principles of 1789. 

What we call the French Revolution was a violent disturbance 
of the earth’s surface, the preliminary of a new formation. 
Crushed down beneath the weight of feudal burdens, the French 
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people had no existence as a political force. But towards the 
close of the last century the nation awoke to a new life, and 
shook off the trammels of a long past of lethargy and oppres- 
sion. The Preface to our History is contained in the “ Cahiers 
of the Tiers Etat.” Like most other prefaces, it is generally 
passed over by the reader; but the book caunot be understood 
without it. Upon the convocation of the States General, in May, 
1789, every district in France presented through its deputies 
a Cahier! or Memorial, containing the wishes and grievances 
of the inhabitants. What were afterwards known as the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution are all clearly laid down in the Cahiers 
of 1789. A summary of all the improvements since introduced 
into the government and institutions of the country, such as a 
regular written constitution, the suppression of all personal servi- 
tude, and of all feudal rights, individual liberty, ministerial 
responsibility, inviolability of letters, freedom of the press, an 
equal distribution of taxes, trial by jury, reform of the civil and 
criminal code, abolition of all monopolies in commerce, suppres- 
sion of religious orders, the eligibility of every citizen for all 
employments and dignities, may be gathered from this bundle 
of old papers. 

Robespierre had not waited for the Revolution to develop 
his ideas, he had already boldly declared war against a state 
of society that had become intolerable. Upon heering the great 
news that the States General were to be called together he drew 
up a memorial urging the necessity of reform in the province 
of Artois, which went through two editions. This was followed 
by an address to the inhabitants of his native province to pre- 
pare them for the elections. “You are about to entrust to a 
few men,” he wrote, “your liberties, rights, and interest, take 
care, the choice is difficult. The qualities you must look for 
in your representatives are scrupulous honesty, unshaken firm- 
ness, and the eloquence of the heart, without which it is im- 
possible to convince others. ‘Those who are chosen by the 
nation must be incapable of retrograding, inaccessible to all 
temptation, in one word incorruptible. Mistrusi those who 
despised you yesterday and flatter you to-day in order to betray 
you to-morrow.” 

Robespierre was elected by his fellow townsmen who knew 
him well, and who were pleased, but not surprised, when they 
heard of the rising influence and popularity of the advocate 
of Arras. 

The States General met on the 4th May, 1789, in the Salle des 
Menus, at Versailles. The dislike with which the king’s advisers 





1 Literally copy-book or note-book. 

2 We notice here Robespierre’s early use of the epithet which afterwards 
became his distinguishing title. His portrait was exhibited with those of other 
members of the Convention in 1792, and underneath, instead of his name, was 
the inscription, ‘The Incorruptible.” The adjective was applied to him in the 
same sense as he himself used it. It meant—trustworthy—a man on whom the 
people could depend. 
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regarded the whole proceeding was shown by the suppression 
of Mirabeau’s “Journal of the States General,” which had only 
reached its second number. The nation had just been brought 
together to break the silence of centuries; it was surely an ill 
time to choose for imposing fetters upon thought. 

On the 17th June, upon a motion of Abbé Siéyes the more 
imposing title of the National Assembly was adopted. Three 
days later the deputies found their hall closed under pretext 
of preparations for the king’s visit, and the entrance guarded 
by troops. After some discussion they adjourned to a neigh- 
boring tennis-court in the Rue St. Francis, which the owner 
joyfully placed at their disposal, and while a storm was raging 
outside they swore in the midst of thunder to meet together and 
never to separate until they had formed the constitution. This 
scene forms the subject of a celebrated painting by David, who 
was himself one of the deputies. Robespierre occupies a promi- 
nent position on the right. One of the principal figures in the 
foreground is the Abbé Grégoire. In his old age this excellent 
man revisited the now famous tennis-court with M. David, of 
Angers. Upon entering the empty building so full of recol- 
lections he buried his face in his hands; then turning with 
moist eyes to his companion, said gently : “If my love of liberty 
were ever to wax dim I should only have to come here.” 

The king was irresolute, the queen obstinate; both com- 
pletely ignorant of what was going on around them. Here are 
a few entries from the royal diary at Versailles. 

July 9th. Nothing, Deputation of the States General. 

July 10th. Nothing. Answer to the deputation. 

July 11th. Nothing. Departure of M. Necker. 

July 12th. Sunday. Vespers. 

July 13th. Nothing. 

July 14th. Nothing. 

But on that day, the 14th of July, 1789, there was a great 
shout heard from one end of France to the other, “The Bastille 
is taken!” 

The popular detestation of this gloomy state prison was dis- 
interested, for it had done the mass of the people no harm. Its 
victims were taken from another class. But the mighty fortress 
threw its shadow over the whole country, and was looked upon 
as the chief stronghold of absolute power. Then came the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

This sounds rather vague and indefinite now, but it was con- 
sidered practical enough at the time, for by a logical sequence of 
ideas such a declaration involved the abolition of the whole 
feudal system. 

On the 4th of August, after a debate on the declaration of 
the Rights of Man, the Vicomte de Noailles and the Duke of 
Aiquillon announced their intention of giving up all their feudal 
privileges. Their generous example was followed by the whole 





1 This incident is related in M. Esquiros’ “ Histoire des Montagnards.” 
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of the nobility, and thus, in an outburst of patriotic joy, 
feudalism was destroyed in one ever-memorable night. The 
debate in the National Assembly on the 4th of August, 1789, 
forms one of the brightest passages in history. 


It is impossible to say with any degree of certainty when 
Robespierre made his first speech, because for some months his 
remarks were very slightly mentioned in the reports ; sometimes 
his name was not given. He confided to one of Mirabeau’s 
secretaries, that he trembled from head to foot when he first 
began to speak. But he grew with the Revolution, and began to 
be favorably known in the Assembly, where his seat was never 
vacant. 

In an important debate in October, on the electoral qualifi- 
cations, he spoke strongly against the distinction between active 
and passive citizens, and boldly advocated universal suffrage. 
But though he urged his colleagues forward upon occasion, he 
always held them back when he saw them entering a path con- 
trary to that of justice, and often opposed motions very popular 
in appearance. In religious matters he was always in favor of 
the largest toleration. No one valued free thought and the free 
expression of it more than Maximilien Robespierre. Once, when 
murmurs arose during a speech in which unpopular opinions 
were maintained, he said: “One moment, gentlemen. Before 
continuing our deliberations, let us distinctly recognise the right 
of each deputy to speak according to his conscience. Great 
interests are at stake, and it is most important that each one 
among us should be able to offer the Assembly the tribute of his 
opinions.” 

In April, 1791, the great orator, Mirabeau, died. He had been 
one of the earliest champions of the national cause, and his loss 
was severely felt. Mirabeau was one of the first to predict 
Robespierre’s mental power, and the unswerving consistency of 
his character. He once said of him, after hearing him speak : 
“That man will go far; for he believes every word he says, and 
he has no wants.” 

Two months later, the news of the flight of the king and royal 
family, threw Paris into a state of consternation and alarm, diffi- 
cult for us at this distance of time to realize. The impression 
was universal that he had gone to call in the aid of foreign 
troops. This fatal rashness destroyed every remnant of attachment 
to his person, for the most fervent devotee of royalty cannot 
adore an empty throne. Hitherto there had been no thought of 
abolishing the monarchy ; all the reformers wanted was to con- 
fine it within reasonable limits and render it compatible with free 
institutions ; but now there was a general feeling that they might 
as well do without royalty altogether. 

At the Jacobins, Robespierre took up an attitude so firm and 
energetic, that he would assuredly have been the first to suffer, if 
Louis XVI. had re-entered Paris as a conqueror. He said: Let us 
examine the king’s conduct, as if we were speaking of a king of 
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China. This day may be the most auspicious in the Revolution, 
and the gain of the forty millions that the royal family cost, may 
be the least of the benefits we shall reap from it. In a private 
letter to his friend Buissart, at Arras, he said: “I know that I am 
destined to a stormy career, but I mean to persevere until I have 
made the last offering to the country that it is possible for me to 
make.” 

The labors of the Constituent Assembly were now drawing to 
a close. On Robespierre’s motion it was resolved that the mem- 
bers should not be re-eligible for the next legislative body. The 
Assembly was dissolved on the 30th of September, 1791. 


Robespierre now took a rest after his labors, and went back to 
Arras ; there he was received with open arms by his fellow citi- 
zens, who were beyond measure proud of their man. 

He remained with his friends for six weeks, returning to Paris 
at the end of November. During his absence, the elections had 
taken place, and the debates in the Legislative Assembly had 
begun. The first question discussed was that of emigrants, who 
had raised an army on the banks of the Rhine under the Prince 
of Condé. It was enacted that if still found in arms by January 
1st, 1792, they should be subject to confiscation and death. The 
Girondins now began to rise into importance as a party. They 
were Frenchmen of the true Southern type, depicted by Daudet 
in “Numa Ronmestan” as the hommes du midi, clever and bril- 
liant, but inconsequent and weak in action. 

Just now they were all enthusiastically in favor of war. For 
three months this question was the one thing that occupied public 
attention. ‘The idea of going to war is generally attractive to the 
French mind ; one man alone opposed it, and risked his popu- 
larity, by repeatedly telling his countrymen home truths, about 
their weakness for military glory. He feared victory for them 
more than defeat, for he knew the false patriotism that is engen- 
dered by national vanity, and he knew they would refuse nothing 
to a successful general. A military genius might arise, and he 
remembered how often in days of old, liberty had been crushed 
under the armed heel of the soldier. Robespierre was never 
known to sacrifice his personal dignity or independence in order 
to gain the applause of the multitude, or to give up one of his 
opinions because it ran counter to the prejudices of the majority, 
for if no one loved the people more, no one flattered them less. 
He was not a member of the new Assembly, but at the Jacobins 
he spared no pains to make his influence felt on the foremost 
topic of the day. 

War against Austria was declared in April, 1792. This brings 
us to the invasion of France by the Prussians in July, to the ab- 
dication of royalty on the 10th of August, and to the proclamation 
of the Republic on the 22nd of September, by the National Con- 
vention. Robespierre was the first to be elected for Paris, and 
took his seat with the other deputies on the 20th of September, 
1792. 
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The Girondists, whose eloquence had an unfortunate ten- 
dency to degenerate into personal invective, now turned their 
attacks against the man whose popularity offended and annoyed 
them. They were tired of hearing Aristides called the Just. 


So close was the connexion between his words and his actions 
that it was impossible to place him in contradiction with him- 
self, and the great tribune who had persistently warned his 
countrymen against every form of despotism was charged by 
his enemies with all sorts of ambitious projects, because they 
did not know of what else to accuse him. In November, Louvet 
pronounced a long oration against Robespierre, whose reply, which 
is fortunately extant, is a masterpiece of logic and irony. Re- 
turning to the charge, Louvet dipped his pen in the poison of 
hatred, and wrote a curious work of imagination, addressed “To 
Robespierre and his Royalists.” But Maximilien attached little 
importance to libels, and never noticed them in any way. He 
considered the liberty of the press as the most precious of all 
the rights of the people, and was of opinion that the sacred fire 
of liberty must throw up some lava with it. 


The following interesting incident, which occurred at this 
time, was related to M. Esquiros' by M. David, of Angers. A 
stray day laborer hearing Robespierre speak in the Convention, 
and remarking the bitterness of the Girondins against him, 
feared that his courage and eloquence might endanger his life, 
and determined to watch over his safety. Kings had their body- 
guards, and this undaunted champion of popular rights should 
have an arm to defend him. Every day this unknown escort 
followed his hero from the Rue St. Honoré, where he lived, to 
the Convention and home again at night, with a thick stick in 
his hand. Robespierre never heard of the thoughtful sympathy 
of this rough and ready patriot. 


The Convention now received letters from all parts of the 
country demanding that the king should be brought to trial. 
While at the Tuileries Louis XVI. had had a strong iron chest 
let into the thickest part of the wall; in this he kept all his 
private papers. The locksmith betrayed the secret, and, the 
king absent, the walls spoke. The discovery of these com- 
promising documents threw light upon many a mysterious 
negociation with the court, and went against the unfortunate 
monarch more than anything. The memory of Mirabeau suffered 
terribly. As M. Esquiros? says: “The shade of the great orator 
issued from the iron chest with the money bags of Judas Iscariot 
in his hand.” Louis XVI. was brought before the bar of the 
Convention on the 11th December, 1792. The majority, Giron- 
dins and Montagnards alike, voted for his death, so did Abbé 
Siéyes, and many others whom we are accustomed to think of 
as essentially moderate in their opinions. His execution took 
place on January 21st, 1793. We feel compassionate about him 





1 “ Histoire des Montagnards.” 2 Thed. 
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because we naturally think of the man; the Convention, on 
the contrary, only saw the king, whose past rose up against 
him. All Europe was leagued against them, and if they had 
banished him he would probably have returned at the head of 
anarmy. They thought that as long as he lived factions would 
rally round him, and that his presence would be a perpetual 
menace to the public safety. Salus populi suprema lex. They 
were wrong, aS we see now, and it is easy for us, with our 1883 
knowledge, to admonish the men of 1793. 


And yet an eloquent voice from another country was calling 
upon them to pause and reflect. While the trial of the king 
was pending, Ducis’ translation of “Othello” happened to be 
played for the first time. Presently some startling lines rang 
through the theatre :— 


“* Put out the light, and then put out the light, 
If I quench thee, thou flaming monster, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me ; but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not whence is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light return me.” 


Members of the Convention sitting at the play looked at each 
other and held their breath. Well may M. Esquiros exclaim: 
“Here was a magnificent argument in favor of the abolition of 
the penalty of death. It was as if William Shakspere as an old 
friend was giving advice to the French Revolution.” 

GERTRUDE LAYARD. 
(To be continued.) 
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My love lay dead! like a flower heat-scorched and marcescent, 
Vitality fled. 
Life’s light was flown, like the glim of a lamp evanescent, 
My love lay dead! 


A wealth of curls like a laurel-wreath crowned her head, 


And then decrescent, 
Spread o’er her brow, to invidious Death now wed. 


Her lips were closed, and from eyes fair as Cynthia’s crescent, 
All light had fled ; 

And though a smile wreathed her features so calm, sweet, and pleasant, 
My love lay dead! 

Frep. J. Cox. 
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Glacial Phenomena. 


ALL over the extent of Northern, and of a considerable portion 
of Central Europe also, certain deposits and phenomena occur 
which long puzzled the old-fashioned geologists who were un- 
prepared to believe in the occurrence of any very great climatic 
changes in these lands in past tertiary periods. The deposits 
and phenomena in question were of so unique a character that 
all the recognised agencies failed to account for them. Speak- 
ing generally they consisted of beds of a tough clay inter- 
spersed with grit, stones, and boulders, some of which were 
of large dimensions, the beds being known by the name of 
“boulder clay,” or “drift.” And further there were certain 
peculiarities about these drift deposits, which, until their real 
origin and history were suspected, were most enigmatical in 
character. In the first place the stones, the grit, and the 
boulders were intercalated in the clay matrix, quite independ- 
ently of the laws of gravity—both large and small being scattered 
alike, confusedly through the mass. Besides, all, or nearly all, 
the stones were scratched or striated in various directions, as 
if with fine graving tools, and in general the striation was most 
pronounced in the longitudinal axes of the stones. They were 
not water-worn stones either, since they had not that oval 
appearance so peculiar to ocean rolled pebbles. Neither, on 
the other hand, were they quite angular in character, but pre- 
sented rather the appearance of angular stones with just the 
sharp asperities rubbed off by friction. 


Then, in the same districts, there were the huge boulders 
or “erratics;” masses of rock lying far removed from the 
mountains whence they derived their origin. They were 
scattered over the valleys, upon the hill sides, and even on 
the summits of lofty peaks; and, strangest feature of all, in 
localities sometimes so situated in relation to their parent masses 
of rock, that it was certain they must have travelled over hill 
tops, across intervening valleys and rivers, and even in many 
instances over wide arms of the sea ! 

Further, it was observed that in the same districts where 
these travelled stones and drift accumulations occurred, the hill 
tops and the protruding spurs of rock down the hill sides nad 
in the valleys presented a characteristic rounded outline, so well 
marked that they were called by a definite name, suggested by 
that peculiarity, roches moutonnées, i.e, sheep’s backs. And 
where the weathering action had not been very severe these 
roches moutonnées actually showed the same striations and mark- 
ings as the stones in the drift, such striations lying almost always 
up and down the courses of the valleys. 

Lastly, there was the occurrence of huge masses of detritus, 
gathered sometimes in ridges, sometimes in confused heaps down 
U 
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certain mountain valleys; and the singular phenomena of vast 
numbers of lake basins both in Scotland and Norway, varying 
from a few yards to several square miles in extent, all possessing 
the common characteristic of being scooped out of the solid rock. 


These phenomena moreover, were not confined to a single 
district, or even to a single country or continent. They were 
found almost all over the British Islands, Scandinavia, Russia, 
North Germany, and in fact, the greater part of Europe. The 
same appearances, too, have been detected in the North American 
continent, in the valleys of the Rocky mountains, and the Sierra 
Nevada ; all over the Northern States, as far south as New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Indiana. Neither is Asia without its characteristic 
signs of the former presence of a grinding and carrying agent, for 
they occur in Syria, in the Lebanon, in the Himalayas, and in 
portions of the Chinese Empire ; the universality of these signi- 
ficant indications of an altered condition of things, proving that 
they can be referred to no more local disturbances, but to some 
agency very general in character and steady of operation. 

We now know from observation and deduction, that these are 
some of the principal and most characteristic signs of glacial 
action, but the geologists of the early portion of the century, who 
had not discovered the clue by which to unravel the mystery, 
ventured into very daring speculations in the matter, some of 
which were in truth very wild and very wide of the mark. 

The Noachian deluge was credited with the formation of the 
drift, as it was credited afterwards with having caused the inter- 
mingling of a mixed and strange fauna, with the remains of man 
in the British bone caves. The theory was too ridiculous how- 
ever to retain its hold long. Another equally ridiculous, but 
which, variously modified, held its ground very persistently, sup- 
posed the boulder clay to have been caused by the rush over the 
whole country of “ waves of translation,” “ débacles,” which, ori- 
ginating in some unexplained manner in the ocean basin, carried 
stones and sand before them, scattering their débris broadcast 
over the hills and valleys. But this theory soon lost ground 
when the huge size and distance of transit of some of the larger 
blocks were considered. Thus for instance, a granite erratic, the 
Pierre a Bot, above the lake Neuchatel weighs 1,500 tons, and 
very many erratics of huge dimensions were known to have 
travelled over mountains, valleys, and seas alike. Some had even 
come from their homesin Scandinavia to Germany and to Britain. 
Could any conceivable deluge scatter blocks of many tons’ weight 
up the mountain slopes to their summits, across the valleys and 
into remote lands hundreds of miles from their parent rock ? 
Besides, the rushing of water in any quantity could not have 
striated the rock surfaces, nor rounded their outlines ; neither 
would the stones of the drift have been scattered confusedly 
through the matrix of clay, but would have become arranged in 
stratified order by the action of the laws of gravity. And though 
all the early explanations proposed required the action of torren- 
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tial waters, how those waters attained their enormous initial 
velocity was the greatest puzzle of all. It was usually assumed 
to be the result of earthquake, or volcanic action, causing violent 
upheavals in the bed of the ocean. But at that period people 
were prepared to believe in almost anything in the domain of 
geology, and no igneous or aqueous theories were too wild in 
themselves, or too greatly at variance with the observed course of 
nature, to meet with ready credence. 

The theory that the boulder clay was accumulated during a 
period of extensive submergence of the land received the assent 
of the more sober-minded geologists when the débacle theory had 
been given up as too improbable. But neither did it account in 
a satisfactory way for the travelled boulders and the scratched 
stones, since even floating ice would not scatter them so con- 
tinuously or in such quantity over the ocean-bed as they are found 
in the districts where they occur. 

And the lake-basins of Scotland, North Britain, and Scan- 
dinavia scooped out of solid rock, though their immediate con- 
nexion with the other phenomena in question was not at first 
recognised, could not be accounted for by any aqueous action. 
Geologists, however, endeavored to explain their formation by 
supposed local depressions of the strata in which the lakes 
occurred. But the phenomena of a multitude of local depressions, 
varying from afew square yards to several miles in extent, was 
so obviously opposed to reason and observed phenomena that 
some better explanation was felt to be wanting. The glacial 
action was found at length to furnish the clue to these wonderful 
scoopings out of the rock, and to Professor Ramsay the distinction 
is due of having been the first to indicate the real origin of those 
peculiar phenomena. 

But before this Agassiz had visited Scotland, and having 
already become familiar with the appearances of glacial action in 
Switzerland, the real origin of the Scottish boulder clay, and of 
the erratics, and scratched and smooth stones, dawned upon his 
mind. After his return to Paris he embodied the results of his 
researches in two successive works on glaciers. Others, after 
Agassiz, were not slow in following up the newly-discovered clue, 
with the result of opening up a strange and hitherto unsuspected 
chapter in the past history of these islands, and of the whole 
northern hemisphere, a record of an age when a great portion of 
Scotland, and part of England and Ireland beside, lay beneath a 
sheet of glacial ice which swathed hill and dale alike, filled up 
the narrow seas, and creeping far out into the Atlantic, shed its 
bergs beyond Ireland and the Hebrides. 

In order to understand the real significance of the phenomena 
under consideration, we should be familiar with the agencies at 
work, and the appearances resulting therefrom, in countries where 
ice-fields and glaciers exist in the present day. Observe, in the 
first instance, the aspect of a sheet of ice almost continental in 
magnitude—Greenland. Over an area comprising tens of thousands 
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of square miles extends a continuous ice-sheet, whose vast thick- 
ness, many hundreds of feet in depth, marks the accumulated 
annual excesses of unmelted ice piled up through ages of immense 
duration. This sheet is ever creeping slowly down to the coast, 
grinding, scoring, striating the broad area until its perpendicular 
front meets the sea. Then it pushes out into the surrounding 
waters, urged onwards from behind, soon, however, to be detached 
and broken, and floated away in iceberg masses, to be melted 
finally in warmer seas. Greenland and the antarctic lands are 
being ended at the present day as Scotland, Scandinavia and 
Germany were in the glacial period. The enormous dimensions 
attained by the Greenland and antarctic glaciers convey to our 
minds a vivid conception of the downward pressure they must 
exercise, and the consequent power they possess for marking and 
rounding the rocks. The Humboldt glacier in Greenland is said 
to have a breadth of 60 miles at its termination, and its front rises 
300 feet above the sea level. Sir J. C. Ross sailed along an ice- 
front in the southern hemisphere for a distance of 450 miles 
without meeting with a single inlet, and only in one place was 
the ice-front so low as to admit of its upper surface being seen 
from the mast-head. 


We shall recur to these enormous ice sheets again. But in 
order to observe glaciers wherein all the phenomena of glacial 
action are present, we must study them in mountainous districts, 
such as in Switzerland and Norway. A glacier, as most people 
are aware, is a river of ice formed by the congelation and pres- 
sure of the snow which falls on the summits of the mountains. 
In countries of an Alpine character all that falls above the line 
of perpetual snow descends ultimately to the lower levels, either 
by gravitation in the form of avalanches, or by a slow creeping 
motion, as glacier ice—in the former case rushing suddenly down 
armed with destructive force, in the latter with a rate of pro- 
gress so inappreciable that careful observations made at long 
intervals can alone render it apparent. This motion is believed 
to be due to the transmission of heat through the successive 
molecules of ice, causing them to melt and resolidify in turn, 
occupying in consequence smaller and larger spaces. At the 
same time, owing to the property of regelation, or to that law by 
which two pieces of ice at 32° F. unite into one solid mass when 
brought into mutual contact, the ice mass retains its continuity, 
and presents to the eye an unbroken and constantly rigid outline. 
Hence, although a glacier appears to be a solid ice mass immove- 
ably jammed in the valleys, it yet behaves like a true river in 
many respects, accommodating itself to the sinuosities of its 
course, moving quicker in the centre than it does at the edges, 
or at the bottom; but also behaving differently from a river in 
this respect, that it will not only move down an incline and 
along a horizontal course, but will also travel up an ascent, and 
climb over hills, in obedience to the constant pressure from 
behind. In the summer time, owing to the greater increment 
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of heat, the glaciers, as we should anticipate, move faster than in 
the winter season. 

Further, the action of frost in Alpine regions weathers the 
bordering valleys and the overtopping rocks. They split up into 
boulders and angular fragments of almost every size, and falling 
down find a lodgment on the surface of the glacier. Thus the 
edges of the moving ice become fringed with a continuous mass 
of débris which, partaking of the motion of the glacier, will 
ultimately travel with it to its termination. These borderings of 
detritus, the wreckage of ages of frost, are known as “lateral 
moraines.” Where two glaciers from independent valleys 
coalesce into one, the two lateral moraines adjacent to one 
another will also coalesce to form a “ medial moraine ’’—that is, 
the united glaciers will divide three moraines, instead of fou” 
between them. 


Now imagine what would be the appearance presented by 
glacial valley on the supposition that the ice sheet were to melt 
away under a warmer condition of climate. We should mani- 
festly find the sides of the valley bordered with ridges and heaps 
of angular blocks of all sizes, lying confusedly just as they had 
fallen originally from the mountain slopes; gravity having had 
no influence in arranging the various sized fragments. More 
than that, we should certainly find, where the terminal front of 
the glacier had reached a “terminal moraine,” a chaotic heap 
of rock fragments, a portion of which had fallen from, or been 
deposited by, the glacial front where it had terminated. This 
moraine would also mark the extreme limit to which the glacier 
had ever attained, since it is evident that whatever moraines had 
been deposited under milder climatic conditions higher up the 
valley, must have been pushed forwards afterwards to the spot 
where the ice sheet attained its furthest limits. 

The reader will have observed that I said a portion only 
of the terminal moraine resulted from the accumulation of 
débris which had fallen from the front of the glacier. The 
other portion comes ‘from underneath the ice sheet. When the 
glacier travels over its rough irregular bed it is subjected to 
alternate states of compression and tension. Severe tension pro- 
duces cracks or crevasses across the mass. Into the crevasses 
thus formed, portions of the morainic rock débris tumble, many 
of which will reach the bottom of the glacier. There, of ne- 
cessity, they will become firmly set in the icy matrix, and par- 
take of its motion. They will thus become veritable scoring 
agents, graving tools etching the solid rocks over which they 
travel, themselves being also scratched and smoothed and rounded. 
The finer grit embedded in the ice, and lying between it and 
the rocks below, will act like emery powder, polishing both 
the rocky bed and the moving boulders fixed in the ice, so that 
it is impossible that either the glacial bed or the stones in the 
glacier itself can Iong retain their angularities under the enor- 
mous grinding and scoring agency at work. 
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Moreover all this grinding and polishing carried on for ages 
must result in the production of a vast quantity of fine impal- 
pable mud and clay, the character of which will depend upon 
the nature of the abraded rock. Much of this will be carried 
down by the stream which issues from the arched front of the 
glacier, and which conveys away the water produced by the 
partial melting of the ice surface, which melting goes on princi- 
pally in the summer time. This mud, mingling with the mo- 
rainic accumulations, will form a clayey matrix enveloping and 
filling up the interstices of the stones and boulders there de- 
posited. Some portions, however, will accumulate in the course 
of time in sheltered nooks and corners, out of the sweep of the 
ice sheet, just as beds of sand are wont to accumulate in the 
quieter parts of a stream. Subsequent changes in the directions 
of the glaciers, and variations in their magnitude and pressure, 
will also cause the localities and the depth of the beds to vary. 

Once more, if instead of an inland glacier we consider the 
case of one which issues into the sea from a Polar snow field, 
we observe the occurrence of other phzenomena. Ice, as we 
know, is, bulk for bulk, lighter than water. When the front 
of a glacier becomes pushed forward into the sea the cohesion 
of the ice will enable it for a long time to withstand the up- 
ward pressure of the water; some of the Greenland glaciers, 
for example, stretch several miles out to sea. But ultimately 
the greater specific gravity of the water will overcome the 
cohesive force of the ice, and huge masses will become broken 
off, to float away as icebergs. These, however, will carry, em- 
bedded in their mass, the stones which the glacier had brought 
from the land, as well as in some instances loose morainic 
débris strewn over their surfaces, all of which will ultimately 
be dropped into the ocean on the melting of the berg in warmer 
latitudes, thus strewing its bed with the wreckage of distant 
lands. 

Do my readers follow me in this outline of observed glacial 
action? If so, they possess the clue to the phenomena described 
in the commencement of this chapter. 

J. HORNER. 
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FRANCE is troubled. The difficulty with China has grown 
more acute; and though there are rumors that China is willing 
to make great concessions, it is doubtful if these rumors have 
foundation in fact. The situation in Madagascar is in no sense 
improved. General” Thibaudin’s forced retirement from the 
Ministry of War has only served to irritate the Radicals and to 
accentuate the Ministerial crisis. The insult offered to the King 
of Spain—though not without precedent from Spain itself, and 
scarcely undeserved—was of no utility except to purchase for 
Alfonso a very brief lease of popularity in Madrid. The Ferry 
Ministry hardly seem likely to hold office long in Paris, and 
the temporary administration which has succeeded the Sagasta 
Ministry in Madrid retains power on a still more uncertain 
tenure. 

THERE is little news from Croatia or Bosnia, but that is rather 
because Austria understands too well the manipulation of press 
agencies than that there is peace and quiet. The sore is hidden, 
not healed, and are there unexplained enlistments on one side and 
border disputes on the Roumanian frontier. 


SIrR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has had a triumphal march through 
Ulster, and by the wildness of his oratory appears to have been 
specially subject to local influence. To a mere outsider it is not 
quite easy to understand why the Government should prohibit 
the meetings convened by Mr. Parnell’s followers, and yet permit 
the Orange demonstrations which seem equally hostile to the 
public peace. The riotings which followed Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
speeches were surely as mischievous as any which result from 
Land League gatherings. 

ONE of the results of Sir Stafford Northcote’s oratory has 
been the assembly of several thousand Orangemen armied with 
loaded revolvers and guns, which were wildly fired off at the 
place of meeting. These Orangemen have been headed by Con- 
servative noblemen and members of Parliament. We would 
suggest to the Conservatives that too much reliance on brute 
force may be very dangerous. 

THE bitterness of the Northampton constitutional struggle is 
extending to municipal contests, and in a bye election at Chester, 
Tories called on the electors to vote against the Liberal candidate 
because they said that he supported Bradlaugh, who proposed “to 
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abolish marriage.” Fortunately the Liberal candidate in the 
Chester election headed the poll by a large majority. 


AT the Leeds Conference, although the Northampton question 
formed no part of the original programme, Mr. John Morley, 
M.P., stated that the representations on the subject from many 
Liberal Associations were so strong that the conveners felt that 
the subject could not be excluded, and the following resolution 
was carried unanimously, and amidst much cheering :— 

‘**That this Conference strongly condemns the action of the House of 
Commons in refusing to allow the thrice duly-elected member for North- 
ampton to take his seat, and declares its opinion that the Parliamentary 
oath should be abolished.” 

CETEWAYO is once more our prisoner. We apparently gave 
his enemies facilities for attacking him, and put serious hin- 
drances in the way of his defence. 


THERE has been a revolutionary outbreak at Hayti and a 
Republican rising of Portuguese peasantry, the latter possibly 
resulting from the political agitation in Spain. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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THE Annual Meeting of the British Association passed off 
most successfully. The speech that led to most criticism and 
discussion in the non-scientific world was that of Professor Ray 
Lankester, who urged that a larger endowment of scientific 
research should be made than now exists. The Professor began 
by shewing the value, the practical value, of biological studies, by 
recalling the services rendered to medicine by the discoveries of 
biologists ; he then glanced at other European countries, and 
compared their treatment of scientists with that in our own land, 
pointing out that in England there were only 38 posts—biological 
professorships, assistantships, and curatorships—that were en- 
dowed, as against 300 in Germany. Towards the latter part of 
his address, Professor Lankester quitted this argumentative portion 
of his subject, and rose to a higher level of thought and eloquence, 
urging that knowledge per se is of priceless value, and that the 
production of new knowledge is “the keenest and purest 
pleasure of which man is capable.” The qualities developed by 
science, he urged, “are the highest, the most human, of human 
attributes. They are, firstly, the fearless love and unflinching 
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acceptance of truth ; hopeful patience ; that true humility which 
is content not to know what cannot be known, yet labors and 
waits ; love of Nature, who is not less, but more worshipped by 
those who know her best; love of human brotherhood, for whom 
and with whom the growth of science is desired and effected 

When the dreams and aspirations of the youthful world 
have lost their old significance and their strong power to raise 
men’s lives, it will be well for that community which has organ- 
ised in time a following of and a reverence for an ideal good, 
which may serve to lift the national mind above the level of 
sensuality, and to insure a belief in the hopelessness and worth of 
life. The faith in science can fill this place—the progress of 
science is an ideal good, sufficient to exert this great influence.” 
There is no doubt that more and more science is taking, and will 
take, the place of religion, and that as the old faiths break up, and 
the aid they gave to conduct passes away, morality must find its 
enduring basis on scientific ground. 


THE earth seems to find some difficulty in settling down into 
quietude. ‘T'wo more shocks of earthquake have been felt at 
Casamicciola, several at Agram, while a terrible earthquake 
occurred on October 17th in Anatolia, Asia Minor, shaking the 
whole peninsula from Smyrna to Chesmeh, and the adjoining island 
of Scio. All the villages in the western half of the peninsula 
were destroyed, and about 1,000 persons are said to have been 
buried in the ruins. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY delivered a brilliant and characteristic 
address at the opening of the London Hospital Medical School, on 
the relations of the State to the medical profession. He declared 
himself against any increase of State interference for the protec- 
tion of foolish persons against quacks. It is pleasant to hear the 
voice of any eminent man speaking against the tendency to 
grandmotherly legislation which is now so common. 


A MEETING of the Royal Institute of Engineers has taken 
place at Amsterdam, at which the plans for draining the Zuyder 
Zee were discussed. One of the members mentioned that he had 
received a reply from the Government in reference to his request 
for the concession to construct a canal from Amsterdam through 
the Geldersche Valley, by which it is intended to create a direct 
communication from the North Sea Ship Canal with the Rhine 
and Germany. The reply was most favorable, and led him to 
believe that the scheme would ere long be carried out. 


BEN NEVIS observatory was opened on October 17th, in the 
presence of about 150 people. Mrs. Cameron Campbell, who had 
presented the site and a path to it, formally opened the building by 
handing the key to Mr. Murray, the representative of the Meteor- 
ological Society. A blinding snowstorm fell during the cere- 
mony. , 

Mr. J. HoGG, in a letter to the 7%mes, gives a most interesting 
account of some experiments he has been making with a species 
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of Rotifera (Rotifer vulgaris). The following extracts will show 
the nature of these experiments : “I took from the small packet 
of dust a few grains on the point of my penknife, and having 
placed these in a shallow glass cell, I added 12 drops of a specially 
well-filtered water, which, so far as I could ascertain, contained 
no germ of life. In 10 or 15 minutes afterwards the miniature 
aquarium was transferred to the stage of the microscope, when 
two or three perfectly formed rotifers were seen darting about ; 
in another two minutes others were observed attached to the side 
of the cell, and with expanded rotating discs, actively feeding. 
For 30 days the quantity of water in the cell was not allowed to 
diminish, and at this period the rotifers had increased to 20, the 
whole being in a very healthy condition. At the end of the 
month the water dried up, and nothing apparently remained but 
a thin layer of dry dust. A portion of this scraped off was exa- 
mined under a high power, but without finding a living animal- 
cule. The cell was wrapt up in tissue paper and transferred to 
my cabinet, where it remained excluded from light for 30 days. 
I may say that for 12 months the same conditions of life and 
death, or rather enforced sleep, were carefully observed and 
regularly alternated, and not a particle of solid matter of any kind 
added to or taken from the glass cell. No other species of rotifer 
has ever made its appearance. A few drops of the same well- 
filtered water and about the same time invariably sufficed to 
recall my mummy colony back to life ; their gyrations and search 
for food being apparently resumed at a point so rudely broken off 
the preceding month, not a muscle ruffled or injured by the dis- 
locating process. Soon after the fourth resuscitation I counted as 
many as 60 healthy rotifers of different sizes (doubtless ages). 
On one occasion a parental rotifer was seen to have living ova 
in her ova sac, and in another embryos, but in neither case had 
these fared better or worse than their parents.” Query, for those 
who regard “life” as some mysterious entity, was the dust 
“dead” while dessicated, and can Mr. J. Hogg call back “life” 
at his pleasure to the animal he has slain ? 


IT has been proposed that an observatory should be founded 
on the British coast for the study of marine plants and animals. 
It is suggested that some of the surplus funds which will be left in 
the hands of the Committee of the International Fisheries’ Exhibi- 
tion might well be assigned to this purpose. The circular which 
has been issued—and which is signed, among others, by Professor 
Owen, Dr. Carpenter, Professor Burdon Sanderson, Professor Ray 
Lankester, Sir John Lubbock, Professor Michael Foster, Mr. Adam 
Sedgwick, Dr. Romanes, Mr. W. H. Flower, Professor Jeffery 
Bell, Mr. P. Sclater, Mr. H. N. Moseley, and Dr. Milner Marshall 
—says: “The proposed observatory would be in the charge of a 
competent resident superintendent, and fitted with aquaria, labora- 
tories, and apparatus, and possessed of boats and dredging appa- 
ratus. Two or three fishermen would be kept in the pay of the 
observatory. The institution thus organised would be frequented 
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at all times of the year by naturalists desirous of carrying on 
original investigations relative to the life-history and structure of 
marine organisms. Accommodation for as many as six such 
naturalists might be provided.” 

AN Electrical Exhibition is being held at Vienna, and much 
interest has been aroused there by a small instrument called a 
glossograph invented by an Italian, Gentilli. The glossograph is 
placed in the mouth, in contact with palate, tongue and lips; any 
words then uttered are recorded by an electro-magnetic registering 
apparatus, with which the glossograph is connected. 

THE sponge industry in Greece is being very much developed, 
and no less than 723 boats are now employed. Many of the boats 
are provided with diving-bells, in which the gatherers go down 


, to pick the sponges. Strange beautiful sights they see, I expect, 


in the shallower waters amid the many delicate sponges and 
colored sea-weeds. ANNIE BESANT. 











“THE GLASS OF FASHION” at the Globe.—It is a problem 
whether Mr. Grundy’s courage or his ability is the more ad- 
mirable. He is brave enough to attack Society journals, even 
though these contain dramatic criticisms (of a kind), and to state 
in sO many words that the men upon whose favorable verdict 
he and his fellow playwrights are largely dependent for the 
pecuniary success of their plays, in a word the average dramatic 
critics, are blind leaders of a blind public. And really when 
we consider the sort of plays that have (with a few honorable 
exceptions) been great successes of late years, and the sort of 
criticism that has in the main contributed to their success, we 
feel that Mr. Grundy’s bitterness is only too just. It is pitiable 
to think that the fate of a play may depend in part upon the 
decision, determined by caprice, spleen, ill-digestion, what not, 
of a man who could, whilst still dramatic critic of a paper with 
the circulation of the Daily Telegraph, write such a letter as 
that signed by Mr. Clement Scott in the Referee of October 7th. 
But Mr. Grundy has not only the daring to expose the rotten- 
ness of the present system of theatrical criticism, and the spite 
and smallness of so many of its authors. He has the ability to 
write clever plays. “The Glass of Fashion” is, to my thinking, 
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the best comedy, not only on the London boards to-day, but the 
best of all that have come within my theatrical experience as 
productions of living dramatists. Mr. Grundy is a perfect 
stranger to me, and I went to see his piece prejudiced against 
it. But the cleverness alike of construction and of dialogue, 
and, above all, the resolute grappling with a real metaphysical 
problem, won my heart and my head. Here is a play of living 
beings. Here is the working out of a complex human character, 
in complex relation to a complex world. The comedy is 
thoroughly amusing. But it is much more than this. It is a 
study, a series of studies of men and women, all concerned more 
or less directly in the solution of such questions as enter into 
the life of everyone. You will laugh honest, pure laughter, over 
Mr. J. S. Shine’s John Macadam (a very perfect and contained 
performance), and the humors of Mr. Prior Jenkyn, editor of 
Macadam’s Society Journal, and of the two different types of 
women, represented by Miss Carlotta Leclercq and Miss Lottie 
Venne. But your chief delight will be in the remarkable 
analysis of Mrs. Trevanion’s character, and in the finished and 
dramatic treatment of the difficult problem involved in her 
trials and temptations. One noticeable and rare thing in the 
play is its crescendo nature. In the last act the strongest parts 
of the drama occur. The little weaknesses are the introduction 
of the helpless dog, who is handed about from person to person, 
and the over-play upon the title of the paper, that is also that 
of the piece. The acting is almost as excellent as the play. 
Miss Lingard is the least bit in the world too emphatic, and cuts 
other people’s lines in her anxiety to begin her own; and Mr. 
Lethcourt is heavy and not very sympathetic as her husband. 
Miss Lingard, save for those two faults, is very fine, and all the 
rest are fitted like gloves. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, in especial, adds 
another and a quite distinct portrait to his gallery of foreign 
characters. He never forgets his accent, and never remembers 
that he is Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 


Miss MARY ANDERSON is very beautiful, very graceful and 
a fair actress in more senses than one. At present I am not 
inclined to use stronger praise in regard to her acting. But I 
have a dread that she cannot have the artistic faculty so keenly 
developed as to give the hope that she will ever be quite great. 
The dread is founded upon her choice of the mournful play, 
“Ingomar,” for her first appearance ; and her resolve to appear 
next in the almost equally mournful “ Lady of Lyons.” An 
actress who deliberately chooses two such hopelessly inartistic 
plays as these, can hardly have the full perception of the beauty 
of her art necessary to reach its highest level. 


THOMASSO SALVINI, the Italian actor—whom we saw in Eng- 
land two or three years ago—intends making a farewell tour 
through Italy and Sicily ere he retires to a life that will hardly 
be one of .ofiwm, though it will doubtless be one of dignilas. He 
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intends to write and to teach actors and actresses. Farewell tours 
and performances in our own country are so rarely final that we 
shall yet hope to see Salvini in London again. 


DuTTON COOK, skilled in the knowledge of plays and in the 
criticism of plays and play-actors, is dead. The death is the more 
sad in that the last notice he wrote was the harsh and, as I think, 
unfair criticism on Sidney Grundy’s “Glass of Fashion” in the 
World. That he was writing for a paper of the class so merci- 
lessly and so justly exposed in Mr. Grundy’s comedy, makes the 
departure from Mr. Cook’s habitual kindliness and fairness the 
more regrettable. 


KATE VAUGHAN is to be the leading light-fantastic of the 
Drury Lane pantomime. That is more her line than comedy 
playing. 

“FREEDOM ” is a failure at the national house. On the whole, 
the virtue is not as successful as might be wished in the nation. 
‘* A Sailor and his Lass,” its successor, is not much better. And 
this despite the fact that Mr. Harris inserted “D.V.” in one of 
his advertisements, and reduced the intervention of the Deity 
to an absurdity once again. 





RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, who is to be condoled with for having 
the same initials as an obtrusive and unpleasant politician, is a 
friend to all of us, and not least to the little folk. Everybody 
knows how Mr. Caldecott has added a new charm to many of our 
old charming nursery tales by those wonderfully quaint pictures 
in which a few bold strokes tell a story, and almost sketch a 
character. His latest work is in illustration of “Some of sop’s 
Fables, with modern instances.” It is a pity to find Mr. Caldecott 
trenching on the dangerous ground of politics—dangerous I mean 
because his humor is one of those things in which members of 
every order of thought and every school of politics can delight, 
and nobody wants to see it become polemical. 


MANCHESTER is a city that, like the high type of man or 
woman, touches life at many points. Great commercially, advanced 
as things go in this country politically, it is enthusiastic, and wisely 
enthusiastic (in every sense), about art. Its Royal Institution is 
transformed into an art gallery, and the Corporation have pledged 
themselves to spend £2,000 annually for twenty years on art 
works. Among the splendid array of pictures now to be seen in 
this permanent gallery are Millais’ “Grey Lady” and Poynter’s 
magnificent “Ides of March” from our own Academy of 1883. 


LIVERPOOL hasa gallery akin to that of Manchester, the Walker 
Art Gallery. It is open every day—except, alas! Sunday—from 
October to December. 


WHERE certain stuffed Pisces and Reptilia once stood in one 
of the north galleries of the British Museum is a collection of 152 
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autotypes of drawings by, or said to be by, Raffaelle. Even if the 
whole 152 are not replicas of drawings actually by the master, 
carefully as they are selected from the 5V0 or so usually attributed 
to him, they are full of interest, and help us partly to piece 
together the art career of Raffaelle. 

EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 
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** At the end of the game, the King and the Pawn both go into the bag.” — 
Tuscan Proverb. 





[All communications for this department to be addressed to J. GUNSBERG, Esq., 
Chess Editor, 63, Fleet Street, London, E.C.) 





Tue following game has been recently played at Purssell’s, Cornhill : 


WHITE. BLACK. 

J. Gunsberg. H. E. Bird. 
1. Kt to KB3. 1. Pto KB4. 
2. P to Q4. 2. Pto K 3. 

3. P to K 3. 3. P to QKt3. 
4. Pto B4. 4. B to Kt 2. 

5. Bto K2. 5. Kt to KB 8. 

6. Castles. 6. B to Q3. 

7. P to QKt3. 7. Castles. 

8. B to Kt2. 8. Kt to B3. 

9. Kt to B3. 9. Q to K sq. 
10. R to Bsq. 10. Q to K3. 
11. Kt to Kt 5. 11. Q to QR3. 
12. Kt takes B. 12. P takes Kt. 
13. B to R3. 13. Kt to K 5. 
14. Kt to Q2. 14. Kt to Kt 4. 
15. B takes P. 15. R to B3. 
16. B to R5. 16. Q to R38. 
17. Bto B4. 17. P to Et8. 
18. B to K 2. 18. Kt to Qsq. 
19. K to Rsq. 19. Kt (K sq) to B2. 
20. B to B3. 20. Bto K 4. 
21. B takes B. 21. P takes B. 
22. Q to Kt 4. 22. Pto K4. 
23. P takes P. 23. R to B4. 
24. Kt takes P. 24. Kt takes P. 
25. B takes Kt (K 4). 25. R takes B. 
26. Kt takes Kt. 26. R takes Kt. 


27. Q takes P, and White wins. 
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So.ution or Prosiem No. 2, sy J.C. T. (page 239). 


WHITE. Buack. 
1. P to B6. 1. P to K 4 ch (best). 
2. K to Kt 4. 2. K takes Kt. 


3. Kt to B 6, mate. 
If K to K 3, then 3. B to B4, mate. 





Chess is played more or less throughout the whole year, but with the 
approach of winter the regular Chess season sets in. In London Chess 
circles preparations have been made for a busy season. 

The secretaries of Metropolitan clubs—of which there are a large 
number—have met to arrange inter-club matches. A medal is annually 
presented to the club winning the largest number of matches by the 
late Chess Editor of Society. 

The City of London Club has arranged a big handicap of a hundred 
players. These, however, will be divided into ten sections of ten each, 
and the ten highest scores will play together for the ten prizes, so that 
in reality the ninety unsuccessful competitors only play ten games each. 

Another handicap has been arranged, and is now in active progress, at 
the old and famous Chess resort, at Purssell’s, Cornhill, E.C. In spite of 
many disadvantages, this Chess-room is very popular, and enjoys a very 
large patronage. The handicap consists of twenty players. Although 
inferior in point of numbers, it is superior in point of strength to the 
City handicap, as it contains three first-rates and several other strong 
players, viz., Bird, Gunsberg, Maizwsky, Robey, etc. Anybody paying 
this Chess resort a visit will be rewarded by witnessing some fine play. 

An influential meeting of Surrey players have discussed the project of 
forming a Surrey Chess Association. Mr. L. P. Rees has been elected 
honorary secretary. From several other counties, and also from Scotland, 
comes the news of projects to combine the local clubs into Chess Associa- 
tions. This is the surest way of bringing about the result of forming a 
National Association, as advised in our pages. 

Brighton contains a goodly number of fine players. These united their 
efforts in a representation of Chess with living pieces. The battle was 
fought at the Dome, and the rich medieval costumes of the players, as 
well as their harmonious movements, proved effective in exciting the 
admiration of the general public. Several games were contested. The 
proceeds were devoted to charitable purposes. 

At Birmingham and elsewhere several club matches have already been 
played, and at the favorite health-resort of Southport a Chess club has 
been formed, of which Dr. Blumberg, a very fine player, is the president, 
and Mr. Warburton Birkdale the secretary. 

Steinitz’s challenge to Zukertort has not resulted in a match, as was 
generally desired. Zukertort refused, as he intended to pay a professional 
visit to America. He hes, however, not gone. But Steinitz, having for 
the second time received a very honorable offer, has accepted, and sailed 
for the United States. 

From Hungary comes the news that a committee has been formed to 
arrange a great International Chess Tournament at Budapest in the year 
1885. 





























NOVEMBER. 


“‘ November's leaves are red and sere, 

November’s winds are chill and drear.” 

And the season is now all but upon us 
“When biting Boreas, fell and dour, 

Sharp shivers through the leafless bower.” 
Still the closing scenes need not necessarily be funereal. Our garden 
should be got ready for winter as for summer. If ‘‘ Boreas fell and dour” 
now drives us into wintry quarters, let us at least enter them neat and 
trig. 

Se we are to have high winds, let us make ready for them by bringing 
everything into close reef. As Jack Frost may any night indicate to us his 
advent and make us feel his icy breath, and bind the earth in his iron 
grip, and shut us out from every possible operation on the soil, it behoves 
us to be active in these latter autumn days in getting our garden into com- 
plete order ere the snow comes, so that it shall not present a scene of 
melancholy ruin and decay. And what work can be more pleasant than 
this getting ready for the spring? It should at least be carried on 
enlivened by pleasant anticipations. In these closing days of the season, 
when the sun does peep out (it may be only fitfully from his cloud-screen), 
he beams upon us, no longer a burning enemy, but a friend, illuminating 
all the open space, and warming the mellow soil. Under his energising 
influence we set to work in pruning and clearing away of rubbish, flourish- 
ing our knife and our shears, driving our spade and trundling our barrow, 
as if we were participating in the hilarity of a wake, rather than watching 
the close of the dying year and despondently making ready for his funeral. 
And so, ere the wind begins to come out of the north-west and to sweep 
the ground with low and searching fierceness, we put everything under 
cover that requires it. We prune and nail our wall-trees, our Roses, and 
other climbers. Our Espalier-trees are closely scanned and have their 
supports and fastenings fixed. Raspberries are tied to their stakes. 
Standard Roses and all plants requiring support are looked to, and fresh 
stakes put in and new ties given where the old are decaying or are worn 
out. We give to our fruit-trees and bushes, to our Roses and flowering 
shrubs requiring it, a good solid meal about the roots—a last duty to them 
for the year—and then turn away assured that, although wintry winds 
may howl over them a requiem, the voice of spring will by-and-by gently, 
yet assuredly, utter Meswrgam, set the vital sap aglow, wooing them to life 
and activity. In addition to the work indicated above, all improvements 
and alterations which are to be made should _ if possible, be proceeded with 
this month. Moving or lifting shrubs and trees may be effected, especially 
deciduous sorts, as soon as they have shed their leaves. Evergreens we 
prefer to lift and transplant, if time can be found for it, in August or 
September. It is within our experience that these thrive best when sub- 
jected to that operation from the middle of August on into September. 
Our theory in this matter is that at this period the earth, having had the 
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full effects of the summer’s sun, is then at its warmest point, whilst the 
sun is on the decline and the days are getting short. The warmth in the 
soil has the effect of inducing root action at once in the transplanted 
shrub or tree, whilst the declining sun during the shortening day makes 
no great call upon the foliage of the disturbed plant for the evaporation 
of its moisture, or, if it does flag, a gentle syringing overhead in the 
evenings quickly restores it. We have lifted evergreens of all sorts and 
sizes in great numbers about the season we name, and have found them, 
as a rule, thrive admirably. If lifted with a ball having a fair proportion 
to the head and put in a proper rooting medium, they get established in 
their new position and ripen their wood before winter sets in, and resist 
its rigors as well as those of their congeners who were left undisturbed. 


This is a good season to make or to renew Box-edgings. This is done 
by dividing the larger tufts into smaller and equal sizes. Prepare the 
soil by digging and breaking it up, and then make it smooth and firm by 
treading it down and by beating it with the back of the spade. The 
edgings must be made to run on the same level as that of the ground. 
Now, if your Box is to be laid on a straight line, stretch the line on your 
prepared surface, and with your spade cut away the soil in front of the 
line to the depth of about six inches or so, till you have a sharp ridge of 
that depth, the whole stretch with the line resting on its edge. If your 
edging is to have curves in it, you must in that case keep the line in its 
place by the aid of wooden pins or stakes, making your curve round and 
** sweet ”’ to the eye by the aid of these before you cut your soil. 


In planting, you must get on your knees, as if you were at prayer; and 
if there is, as we believe, truth in the legend: ‘* Laborave est orare,”’ you 
will find that work performed in that rather awkward position is fully 
more productive in results than if you had the disposition and the faculty 
of praying with a ‘‘forty-parson power.” Well, having ‘ gone to your 
knees,” you must next place the back of your left hand against the ridge 
of the soil left cut by the spade, then with your right hand place the 
plants one by one betwixt the soil and the back of your hand till it can 
hold no more. You must so place the plants at a uniform level—at, say, 
one inch or so above the level of the line ; then with the disengaged hand 
draw the soil you cut away back over the roots and stems of the plants 
till they are all firm and secure in their place, and so proceed till your 
edging is laid. 

This is the principal month for fruit-tree planting. The earlier it is 
finished the better, as, if frost sets in, it may be retarded along time. When 
choosing fruit-trees care should be exercised, as trees which have been 
badly managed as to pruning, etc., are worse than useless. Before plant- 
ing the trees, examine the roots and cut over with a sharp knife any 
broken pieces, as they would die back and cause disease. Planting against 
walls, where earliness is desired, the south or south-west should be chosen. 
This aspect is generally suited for Apricots, Peaches, and Figs, although 
we are bound to confess that the best and most prolific Apricot-trees that 
we ever had under our management were planted on a wall facing the 
west. On this aspect they are not so likely to suffer from sun (when in 
flower) after frost. 

Plums generally are placed on an eastern aspect, and Pears and Cherries 
on a western. New soil is best for fruit-trees, and, as a rule, all sorts 
thrive well in a moderately firm loam. 

In the greenhouse and other cool structures all plants will now require 
attention to airing and watering, especially in dull, damp weather. Let 
no water be used except the plants are really in need of it; then give 
enough to moisten the soil right through. About nine or ten o’clock in 
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the morning, on dry days, is the most suitable time for watering at 
this season. As to the temperature for a greenhouse, no danger will 
accrue if the thermometer is never allowed to go down below 35°. But, if 
kept at from 40° to 55°, in sun-heat through the winter, all should go 
well with a house filled with mixed plants. Many hardy shrubs may be 
lifted from the open ground, if their buds are set, and introduced into a 
little heat for forcing, and this by any amateur who has the command of 
a dung frame. Kalmias, Rhododendrons, Lilacs, Deutzias, Ghent Azaleas, 
etc., can be so forced. They require to be brought on gently, and taken 
to an airy structure as they open their flowers. Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissus can be brought on gently in heat after they have grown an 
inch or two. Keep them near the glass with plenty of air, or otherwise 
they will get ‘‘ drawn” and come weakly. A few taken into heat as the 
others are taken out will keep up a supply. Wo. ELpeEr. 








THE Christian Socialist! is well edited, and the October number, like the 
sest, is well worth reading. 


The Guild of St. Matthew? has issued its Report for the year ending 
August, 1883. It consists now of 109 members, of whom 43 are clergy- 
men, and shows a long record of most creditable work. If all Christians 
ee the policy of the Guild, controversy with them would lose all its 

itterness. 


Mr. Delaploc has issued a pamphlet on ‘‘ The House of Lords,’ which 
makes suggestions for the “‘reform” of the House which would in no 
sense improve it, and would leave it the same bar to the popular will as 
it is to-day. 

Mr. Robertson has let his just indignation against the Irish members 
in Parliament make him unjust to the Irish people as a whole.* He truly 
describes Mr. Parnell and his band as “‘ ungenerous, impracticable, and 
reckless,” but it is only just to Ireland to remember that it is the misery 
of her past which has made her throw herself into these unworthy hands, 
and that as Mr. Gladstone’s remedial legislation works, she will shake 
them off, and the English and Irish democracies of the future shall be not 
twain, but one. 





1 Christian Socialist. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

2 « Guild of St. Matthew.” London: F. Verinder, 5, Goldsmith Square, Stoke 
Newington, E. 

3«‘The House of Lords.” By J. G. Delaploc. London: Messrs. R. Clay, 
Sons, and Taylor, Bread Street Hill. 

4 Great Britain, the United States, and the Insh Question.” By J. Barr 
Robertson. National Liberal Club, Charing Cross, London. 
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(16.) Can any of the readers of Our Corner give me any particulars 
regarding the ‘‘ Loisettian”’ system of training the memory P 
Memory. 





Potes. 
—— 

In June, 1784, Sir Richard Hill, speaking in the House of Commons, 
quoted: ‘‘To everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under heaven ;” and then added: ‘‘ Perhaps it may not be amiss that I 
should inform some noble lords and gentlemen in this august assembly 
that the words are the words of Solomon, and that they are taken from an 
obsolete book, commonly called the Bible.”’ 

Last month, during the progress of the excavations going on in 
Chancery Lane, the workmen came on some masonry. Some such dis- 
covery being considered highly probable, Mr. Clarke had already been 
forewarned by Mr. John Sachs, of the Middlesex Archeological Society, 
and consequently care was taken. Mr. Sachs was immediately informed 
of the occurrence, and under his supervision careful investigations were 
made. So far as matters have progressed, two walls, composed of blocks 
of chalk and cement (Norman), and in a beautiful state of preservation, 
and a portion of red tiling glazed with yellow, have been brought to light. 
On digging below the tiling a deposit of charcoal was found, such deposits 
being doubtless a landmark, for which Long, Som the imperishable nature of 
charcoal well adapts it, and for which it has been frequently employed. 
Some human bones were also come upon, so the very reasonable surmise 
is that the remains are those the Knight Templars left behind them when 
they removed to the Temple. Some fragments of Saxon pottery were 
also found. 











Anecdotes. 


a 
A eit student, laboring through some Latin translation with her 
tutor, naively asked : ‘* What is rebus ?’’ ‘* Why, ‘Kiss again,’ of course,” 


he answered promptly. And they did accordingly. 





A Poor woman who had attended several confirmations was at length 
recognised by the bishop. ‘‘Pray, have I not seen you here before ?” said 
his lordship. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the woman; “I get me confirmed as often 
asIcan; they tell me itis good for the rheumatis.” Clearly a case of 
confirmed rheumatism. . 

We 
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A Scotcn parson in his prayer said: ‘‘ Laird, bless the grand council, 
the Parliament, and grant that they may hang together.” A country 
fellow standing by replied: ‘‘ Yes, sir, with all my heart, and the sooner 
the better; and I am sure it is the prayer of all good people.” ‘ But, 
friends,” said the parson, ‘‘ I don’t mean as the fellow does, but pray that 
they may hang together in concord.” ‘‘ No matter what ccrd,” replied 
the other, ‘‘ so ’tis but a strong one.” 


Miss Kate Fretp, who is now in Denver, took to that city a letter 
of introduction from Sir Charles Dilke to Judge McCurdy, whom he 
had several years ago entertained in London. She sent a note to the 
Windsor Hotel office asking where the Judge could be found. The answer 
came back: ‘‘ Don’t know; he’s been dead eight years.” 





At one of the Sunday night levées of Lord Mansfield I (Lord Eldon) 
found the Duke of Northumberland expatiating on the enjoyments of 
Bath, but complaining that he could not have the newspaper at break- 
fast. ‘‘ So,” said Lord Mansfield, ‘‘you could have the ‘comfort’ of 
reading the newspaper—the comfort of reading the newspaper! Mark 
my words. You and [I shall not live to see it, but these newspapers will 
assuredly write the Dukes of Northumberland out of their titles and 


possessions, and the country out of its kings. Mark my words, for this 
will happen.” 


Lorp CravEN was very desirous of seeing Ben Jonson, and this being 
told to Ben, he went to my lord’s house; being in a very tattered condi- 
tion, the porter refused him admittance, with some saucy language, which 
the other did not fail to return. My lord happening to come out while 
they were wrangling, asked the occasion of it. Ben, who stood in need 
of nobody to speak for him, said he understood his lordship desired to see 
him. ‘You, friend!” said my lord; ‘‘ who are you?” ‘* Ben Jonson,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ No, no,” quoth his lordship, ‘‘ you cannot be Ben 
Jonson, who wrote the ‘ Silent Woman ;’ you look as if you could not say 
bo to a goose.” ‘* Bo!’ cried Ben. ‘‘ Very well,” said my lord, who was 
better pleased at the joke than offended at the affront; ‘‘ I am now con- 
vinced you are Ben Jonson.” eats 

A GENTLEMAN at the Astor-house table, New York, lately asked the 
person sitting next if he would please to pass the mustard? “Sir,” said 
the man, ‘‘do you mistake me for a waiter?” ‘Oh, no, sir,” was the 
reply ; ‘‘I mistook you for a gentleman.” 





A CLERGYMAN who was preparing his parishioners for confirmation, 
found one old woman so desperately stupid that he was obliged to teach 
her every day. At last he thought he had succeeded in getting the main 
doctrines of Christianity into her head, and on the day of the ceremony he 
said: ‘‘ Now, my good friend, as this is the last moment in which I shall 
have an opportunity of conversing with you, let me ask, do you thoroughly 
understand and believe all the articles of your Christian faith?” ‘ Aye, 
yes, sir, thank ’ee,” replied his venerable pupil, with a simper, and drop- 
ping one of her best curtesies; ‘‘ I does indeed, now, and thank God, I 
heartily renounces ’em all.” 


Lorp Joun Russet. said, in the course of the debate on the Sugar 
Duties, that, if the Protectionists didn’t like his slave-grown, brown-clay 
sugar, they could wimp it. 
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Tom Incotpsspy (Barham) once entered a Quakers’ meeting house, and 
looking round at the grave assembly, held up a penny tart, and said 
solemnly: ‘* Whoever speaks first shall have this tart.” ‘Go thy way,” 
said a drab-colored gentleman, rising, ‘‘ go thy way.” —‘“‘ The pie’s yours,” 
said Tom, squeezing the raspberry treasure into the hand of the pious 
rebuker, and walked out of the assembly. Picture the poor old Quaker 
scraping his fingers free of the delicious pennyworth ! 








Prize Puzzles. 


—_——_@—_—_- 


Tue Rules for Competition will be found in Our Cornzr for October. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A well-known writer, now a politician. 
Asking for my second like a good logician. 


Fair was she whose candle I put out. 
To memory sung, you'll find me, I’ve no doubt. 
Lucknow recalls me, cause of many a tear. 


If you are seeking me, lo! I am here. 
5. 
*Tis said I am human, of man the sign. 
6. 
Those who have eaten me, vow I am divine. 


BURIED WORDS. 

Instead of giving buried words to find, contributors are requested to 
bury as many animals as they can in a paragraph of not more than 
60 words. Thus: Orlando, do shake the carpet, contains dodo, hake, carp. 
The names introduced must be underlined. 





CHARAD#. 
> My first is always ; 
My second durable ; 
My whole without end. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


When the proud hero mounts th’ exulting car, 
And hostile armies meet prepared for war, 

With him I go. Destruction too I aid ; 

By me the bravest in the dust are laid. 

With famed La Mancha’s knight I proudly shone ; 
That time’s no more, and I am useless grown ; 
Though still in London’s tower I am found, 

With numbers of my brethren ranged around, 
Still, last, not least, I boast to hold a place 

By Britain’s Genius, and her form I grace. 
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Such am I whole. Divide me, I declare, 

A frequent partner to a dancing bear ; 

The crystal produce of our native soil ; 

The honest laborer’s autumnal toil ; 

A reptile for its deadly venom known ; 

A part of every head, without a bone; 

A token that a visitor is near ; 

A. term in speaking of the funds we hear ; 

A fruié, to many a delicious treat ;— 

With what we oft do to it, ere we eat. 

A green that’s used by painters in their trees ; 
What’s done to crust, the tender tooth to ease ; 
That boundless place where scaly myriads rove ; 
A vegetable that we all approve ; 

A place abroad of fashion and of fame ; 

A rib whose leanness truly gives its name. 


These various words my riddle will declare ; 
Then solve it quickly, ye ingenions fair. 





ANSWERS. 
DovuBLE ACROSTIC. 
BEELZEBUB 

E Cc H 

S zs crn a Ff 
A Ss I A 
NEMEAN 
T R fs) Zz 





AnaGRAM.—None worth printing has been sent in. 





Bovuts-Rimes. 
On THE County FRANcHISE BILL.. 
Of County Franchise Bill, my friend, as yet there is no sign, 
Although for it our countrymen still wearily do pine, 
Both Whigs and Tories cry: ‘‘ No haste,” as sumptuously they dine. 
They’d best beware! The day may come when they shall fast and pray, 
While their enfranchised brethren find all around them May, 
And county voters laugh and sing, and deftly turn the hay. 
AvuLD REEKIE. 
Left long months past on prison fare to dine, 
No fragrance wafted to them from the new-mown hay 
Or hawthorn hedgerows; Harcourt has no sign 
Made to release them, neither, when he may. 
While law exists that doth allow to pine 
In jail such heroes, tis in vain to bid us pray. 





——- 


SHREDS. 





EniemMa.—Bank. 





Totan Marks Posstpize, 34.—Zekiel Homesptin, 30; Shreds, 30; Old 
Tom, 27; Auld Reekie, 27; As You Like It, 27; Hannibal, 22; Hirene, 
15; Winton, 9. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—AULD REEKIE: An anagram is not good when so 
many letters of the name are used in their original order. 
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A Xeaqend. 





THE WANDERING JEW. 
CHAPTER II. 


YEARS passed on, and generations of men had lived and died 
and still Ahasuerus lived, forgotten by death, until at last a weary 
numbness lapped him, and neither pain nor joy seemed to touch 
him into real life. He had wandered far and wide over the earth, 
and with dull indifferent eyes he watched the loves and hates, 
the fears and hopes of men; but they seemed so far away from 
him in their beautiful common lives and peaceful deaths that he 
could have no brotherhood with them, nor find in aught of theirs 
anything that could melt his frozen heart. For Ahasuerus had 
not yet learned that by losing his life in that of others, he might 
win back something of joy into his own, and that the curse which 
had been launched at him in hate could only be overcome by 
love. 

During these long years, these long centuries of travel, 
Ahasuerus had passed through many a peril, and through many 
an adventure that would have ended in death, could death have 
touched him. He had been whelmed under a sand-storm in the 
desert, and had swooned under the stifling red hot sand; but alas! 
he came back painfully to life, and the life stretched out before 
him as endless as the dry sand all around. He had been wrecked, 
and had seen his fellows sink down into the green waves to 
slumber everlasting, but he had been cast up, buffeted and bruised 
and broken, but still living, on a desert island in the midst of the 
wild Atlantic waves. He had been lost on the vast steppes of 
Tartary, and had been left for dead by a horde of Tartars who had 
swept by him on their small wild steeds, and who had flung their 
javelins at him in answer to his cry for water, and had galloped 
on laughing, as they saw him fall pierced by a light sharp spear. 


And now he had found his weary way to England, and there 
had met but with ill welcome and scanty comfort, for the Jews 
were hated exceedingly by the Christian populace, and small 
mercy was shown to any who called Abraham their father. Yet 
when the cruel decree was issued which drove every Jew off 
English soil, Ahasuerus would not depart; for he said: “ What 
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skills it whether I go or stay, since for me all lands are full of 
weariness, and there is no end to my sorrow?” So he stayed 
and abode in England, living chiefly in the wild forest lands, afar 
from the homes of men. 


Now it came to the time when Henry IV. was King of Eng- 
land, and when for the first time stakes were lighted on English 
soil at which they burned men’s bodies living, that they might 
save their souls when dead. And Ahasuerus stood in the midst 
of the crowd in London town and saw poor William Sautré burned 
alive, while Christian priests stood round him and a Christian 
mob shouted and jeered. Then a look of grief and painful 
memory came over the worn face of the deathless man, and he 
murmured as he turned away : “ Verily, times are changed, but 
men remain the same; I bethink me when crowds like these 
jeered and yelled at the very man in whose name they burn this 
man to-day.” 

And then, because he was weary and thirsty, he sat him down 
by a well, and by-and-bye a maiden came singing to draw water, 
and gazed timidly and curiously, as a fawn gazes, longing to draw 
near, yet fearing peril in the approach. And as he lifted on her 
his eyes, behind which an eternal sadness dwelt, he started, and 
he thought: “Surely the eyes of my Salome look at me from the 
sweet face of this young girl.” And back upon him like a torrent 
swept the memory of his youth, and of the days when he walked 
with his beloved beneath the whispering grey leaves of the olive- 
trees near Bethany, and the leaves chanted to them low of the 
eternity of love, and never a word of the eternity of life ; while 
lo! to him love had been so fleeting, while life, like a sluggard, 
would not move from his tired heart. And as he remembered the 
wife of his youth, Ahasuerus bowed over the wall of the silent 
well, and he shook as shakes an oak of Lebanon when the storm- 
wind sweeps across the Syrian sea. 


Then all fear left the girl’s sweet heart, for here was one who 
was sad, and whom she might comfort, and she drew near and 
laid her little hand on the bowed down head. “Stranger,” she 
said, and her voice was as the sound of a Syrian viol, sweet and 
full and clear, “you are in trouble. Can I do aught for your 
relief ?” And she drew the cool pure water, and bathed his 
throbbing head and his tired arid eyes. And afterwards, each 
day she would come to the woodland well, and Ahasuerus would 
meet her there, and would tell her stories of far-off lands, and of 
wondrous adventures and perilous escapes, and would bring her 
from time to time strange jewel or curious web of Eastern lands, 
to please her girlish pride. Nowthis sweet Editha was orphaned, 
and lived in a lonely cottage near at hand with her grandfather, 
who was old and blind. And it chanced that on one day she failed 
in her tryst, and on a second and a third she was not there. And 
on the fourth, as Ahasuerus sat there, feeling for the first time for 
many a hundred year a chill aching pain that cramped his heart, 
and thinking, “She is gone, like all the rest,” Editha was seen 
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coming down the glade, not blithely, as was her wont, but full sadly, 
for she was weeping as she came. Yet Ahasuerus felt at the sight 
of her a throb that he would have thought was one of joy, had not 
joy and he so long been strangers that he scarcely could remem- 
ber how it felt. And Editha told him how, two days since, in 
the evening-tide, her grandfather had suddenly fallen, and when 
she ran to lift him he was dead, and now she was alone, “all 
alone in this wide world.” 


Alone? the word went to his heart like a stab. And now 
from the pain he knew his heart had awaked, though he doubted 
of the joy, and the pain grew keener as he contrasted his awful 
age and this fair bright youth, though he knew that she dreamed 
not of the years that lay behind him. And when Editha moaned 
amid her sobs : “I have none to care for me now but you,” he 
clasped his arms round her, and whispered he would care for her 
and guard her life if she would join with it herown. And so 
they two were wed, and Editha wist not that her husband was 
other than he seemed, a somewhat stern and elderly man. 





AHASUERUS IN THE VILLAGE STOCKS. 


But to him, she had brought back life, and he felt with a 
strange sweet delight that now again he could feel both joy and 
pain, and that some share of the common lot was again at last his 
own. Alas! the new delight lasted for brief space, for having 
been drawn back to the abodes of men, one day the eye of the 
village priest fell on him, and the priest knew him not, and spoke 
to him with angry suspicion. And he carelessly, forgetting the 
cruel laws that men had made, answered that he worshipped not 
in the Christian church. Then the angry priest bade them seize 
the infidel, and clap him into the village stocks, while he sent to 
the neighboring town, to give warning of the heretic he had 
found. 
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Then they flung him on the ground, and raising his feet above 
his head thrust them through the holes, and left him there, with 
three others who shared his punishment but in lighter form, for 
one was a murderer, and one a thief, and one had forged his 
father’s name, but he was a vile infidel, who had blasphemed 
the Christian faith. And in those days as now it was deemed 
worse to think differently from one’s neighbors than to kill, or 
rob, or forge. For ever has the true Christian punished heresy 
as worse than crime. 


From the stocks, Ahasuerus was carried into prison, and after 
trial and torture he was sentenced to death. And oh, what was 
his agony and despair when they led him out to die, and he 
found that he was not alone in the rough cart, but there was 
lifted in beside him his Editha, who was marked as a con- 
victed witch to death by flames. And she, instead of weeping 
was joyous,in that, as she whispered, death should not part 
them ; but he shuddered, for he feared that his darling would 
die alone. 


mh 
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AHASUERUS AND EDITHA ON THEIR WAY TO THE STAKE, 


As they went, the cruel priest who had brought them to this 
pass, urged on them ceaselessly to kiss the cross, and to believe 
in Christ. And Ahasuerus smiled mockingly at the priest and 
his toy, and at last bade him grimly leave in peace the burnt 
offerings he was carrying to his God. 


And so they fared forward to the stake, and bound them side 
by side to the central post and heaped the faggots round them. 
Then Ahasuerus, who had stealthily loosed one hand, slipped it 
into his bosom as the smoke rolled thickly around them, and 
drawing out a tiny ball placed it in Editha’s mouth, and, bidding 
her bite it, breathed a passionate farewell. And in that ball was 
a subtle Eastern poison, and with a shiver she was dead, and 
spared the agony of the flames. But they rolled up round her 
husband, scorching, searing, till he swooned with agony and 
hung as dead. Then burst out over the common where the 
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stake had been raised a fearful storm. And the fierce lightning 
and the pouring rain drove away both guards and people, and 
mist and ‘fog swept across the plain. And Ahasuerus awoke 
again, to find himself lying on the half burned faggots, awoke 
to agony of pain and, worse than pain, to life, while beside lay 
the scorched body of his beloved, whom merciful Death had 
taken, while he was left again alone. ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be concluded.) 





Real Heroes. 





‘* Lives of greatzmen all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 





JOHN MILTON. 


PaRT II.—MANHOOD. 
SE nnnEEEE conn 


(Continued from page 253.) 


UNLIKE the lighter poems of Milton’s happy youth, those of 
his sadder, later life are sublime, grand, solemn, earnest. ‘“ Para- 
dise Lost” deals with profound ideas—the mysteries of Heaven 
and Hell, the fate of human souls, the struggles of good and evil 
spirits. In this poem the old Bible story of the fall of man is 
made the basis of a majestic poem. “ Paradise Regained,” though 
containing some grand passages, is the least powerful of Milton’s 
later poems, but is interesting as shewing his heresy, and his 
rejection of the deity of Christ. “Samson Agonistes” is a poem 
full of sublime pathos, mainly by reason of its being, in large 
measure, the expression of the poet’s own misery, despair, regret. 
In Samson, blind, heart-broken, yet proud, and high-spirited to 
the last, Milton has painted his own portrait. As we read, we feel 
that it is not Samson, but Milton himself who defies care and 
rises by force of will, superior to all the blows of fate. With 
certain great minds, Milton had held commune all his life long ; 
Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Homer, Spenser, Tasso, Virgil, had been 
his friends. One of the most beautiful of his shorter poems is his 
“Epitaph on the Admirable Dramatic Poet, Shakspere.” “ Dear 
son of memory, great heir of fame,” he writes ; and in the open- 
ing line of the poem he calls on his great brother-poet as “ My 
Shakspere.” Certain passages in his earlier poems, notably in 
*“*Comus,” prove that in truth he had, by dint of loving, sym- 
pathetic study, made Shakspere’s writings his very own. Such 
passages, although they are never in imitation of the great 
original who inspired them, often suggest or call to remembrance 
some of Shakspere’s most melodious cadences. For Spenser 
Milton entertained profound admiration. “ Milton has acknow- 
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ledged to me,” wrote Dryden, “that Spenser was his original.” 
The noble purity of Spenser’s mind awoke responsive echo in 
that of Milton, and the metre beloved by the former; delighted 
the ear, so sensitive to all sweet sounds, of the latter. In his 
“Lines on a Fair Infant,” and again in his exquisitely musical 
“Ode to the Nativity,” he made use of the Spenserian stanza. 
The latter poem is a rapturous burst of melody that (in Milton’s 

poetry) has no parallel. It is of this ode that Landor truly says: 
‘ “Tt is incomparably the noblest piece of lyric poetry in any 
modern language that Iam conversant with.” 


When blindness prevented Milton from continuing his 
accustomed intercourse with the immortal dead, his friends 
took it in turn, for some hours of every day, to read 
aloud to him from his favorite authors. His two daughters 
shared in this task, and it is said that Milton, to enable them to 
be of use to him, had them taught no less than six languages by 
rote, so that they did not understand a word of what they read. 
If this be true the daughters were to be pitied, and there is little 
wonder that they rebelled against such a fate. Milton held the 
low estimate of women that in his day was almost universal, and 
may have thought that the lives of his girls could be devoted to 
no worthier purpose than that of enabling their father to write 
with more ease the great poems, which he believed were to live 
through the ages. 


‘* Nothing lovelier can be found ” 
‘* In woman, than to study household good,” 


wrote Milton in “ Paradise Lost,” and in another passage he calls 
woman, “this fair defect of nature.” This treatment of his 
daughters is the one blot that disfigures a life otherwise noble, 
beautiful, and devoted to high and unselfish aims. It is well 
however, in looking back upon such a life as that of John Milton, 
to dwell as little as possible upon faults, without which it would 
be no human life, faults that may after all have been exaggerated 
or misstated. It is always well if the life-histories of such great, 
earnest, heroic natures so fill our hearts with glad reverence for 
those mightier and braver than ourselves, that there is no room 
for petty fault finding. 


Milton, in common with nearly all the great brotherhood of 
poets, was physically beautiful. He had clear grey eyes, long 
curls of a light brown color, a complexion fair and delicate as 
that of a young girl, and an expression of rare nobility and 
sweetness. 

Some have styled Milton Puritan, but only in the widest 
and grandest sense of the word did he deserve the epithet. In 
so far as his nature was profound, intense, earnest, his religion 
a fervent longing after the highest good, the most exalted purity ; 
in so far as his hopes, thoughts, aspirations were of so grand a 
nature that many of the smaller aims and ambitions of life seemed 
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to him trivial, thus far was he Puritan. But the narrow asceti- 
cism, the canting phrases, the nasal twang, the hard dogmatism, 
the dislike of whatever delights the senses—all these that have 
combined to sully the memory of “ Puritan” were wanting in 
John Milton. In his love of music and of all the sights and 
sounds of beauty that combine to enhance the delight of exis- 
tence, he was as true a cavalier as any who fought on the side 
of Charles Stuart or sang songs in ridicule of Cromwell. 

“ There be delights,” wrote Milton in the “ Areopagitica,” “ there 
be recreations and jolly pastimes that will fetch the day about 
from sun to sun, and rock the tedious year as in a delightful 
dream.” These are scarcely the words of a rigid Puritan. 
Milton’s life was one long struggle after the attainment of his 
highest ideals. Truth, poetry, freedom, purity, virtue, were ever 
dearer to him than so-called worldly success. In his nature were 
blended the republican’s high-souled ardor with the poet’s keen 
sensitiveness to all forms and phases of outward and inward 
loveliness. Such natures are ever in advance of their time, and 
the generality of men, instead of hailing them with reverence 
and delight as beings of a higher order than themselves, either 
greet them with scornful dislike or contemptuous indifference. 
Of Milton it may be truly said, as of Shelley and similar gifted 
spirits: “ His soul was as a star and dwelt apart.” 

In his own lifetime he received but scanty measure of the 
reverent admiration that in later days has been accorded to his 
genius. Some of his contemporaries forgot, in their bitterness 
against Milton the Republican, their admiration for Milton the 
poet; others, who might have loved the Republican, hated the 
large-souled enthusiast fighting for religious—every whit as bravely 
and as ardently as for political—liberty ; and again, some, who 
sympathised both with his religious and political ideas, were 
shocked and horrified at his broad views on divorce, education, 
and other social: questions. Milton had, even in his own day, 
some warm admirers and sympathisers, among whom was the 
poet Dryden, but most of his contemporaries either scarcely men- 
tioned his name in their writings, or else do so in terms of coarse 
abuse. Hacket calls him “serpent,” and exclaims: “Get thee 
behind me, Milton!” and South names him, “blind adder,” and 
taxes him with pride and arrogance. But the great name of 
Milton has passed through the ages unsullied, unharmed by the 
envenomed arrows of spite and prejudice aimed at it during his 
life-time ; and from intellectual comrades of a later day, such as 
Coleridge, Landor, Hazlett, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Swinburne, 
Carlyle. Milton has received full measure of the homage due to 
his rare genius, his courageous ardent patriotism. Swinburne 
proves his reverence for this brother poet of two centuries 
ago, by writing of their common country as “ Milton’s England.” 
Let us remember that Milton’s grand ideal was liberty, more espe- 
cially liberty of thought and speech. “Give me,” he writes, “the 
liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
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science above all liberties.” In that this country yet possesses 
much of the liberty for which he toiled and strove, it is still 
“Milton’s England”; but in that it is, even in this age of a 
higher civilisation than Milton knew, darkened and saddened by 
some forms of oppression and injustice, it is still far from being 
the ideal England of JOHN MILTON, POET AND REPUBLICAN. 

J 


Our Koll of Honor. 


—— 


In a field near Marnhull, a Dorsetshire village, a bull was grazing. A lad 
of 15 came sauntering through the field, taking no notice of the bull, 
which stopped feeding, watched him for a few minutes, and then, with 
head lowered, charged full at the poor boy. He tossed the boy in the 
air, and as he fell, gored and tossed him again and again. The boy , 
screamed for help, and fortunately a young woman, named Jutia Hatcuer, 
heard his cries, and ran to help him. She had no weapon, and there was 
no time to seek one, but there was a heap of stones lying near. Catching 
up a number, she hurled them one after another at the bull, and drove 
him away, and then picked up the poor boy, who was lying on the ground 
unable to move. She carried him to the cottage where she lived with her 
mother, and sent for a doctor to come and see him. He was terribly 
bruised, but luckily no bones were broken, and he will soon be all right 
again, thanks to brave Jutia Hatcuer. 
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Puzzles. 
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CHARADES. 


In my first you may find gold, silver, and copper, 
My next should be ever respected ; 

My whole’s an employment so needful and proper, 
We should starve, if perchance ’twere neglected. 


The first, though water animal, 

Oft cn the land is seen to crawl; 

The next sometimes gives sweet repose, 
Though o’er it swift the current flows. 
United, they a word will form, 

Which ne’er can friendship’s ardor warm ; 
The bane of sociality, 

Be it ne’er said of you and me. 





RIDDLES. 


‘ What does a dog make when he goes into the sun on one of the dog- 


ays P 
Why is death like a fowling-piece ? 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


The cost of 12 horses and 14 cows is £380. The cost of 5 horses and 
3 cows is £130; what is the price of each horse and each cow P 
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Charles and John shoot by turns at a target. Charles puts 7 bullets 
out of 12 into the centre, and John puts in 9 out of 12. Between them 
they put in 32 bullets. How many shots did each fire ? 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
PicturE Pvuzzue. 


This is the best story :—It was in the middle of a warm sultry day 
when Mr. B—— and his son were taking a walk among the mountains. 
The time slipped away quickly under the pleasant topics of their conver- 
sation, until they were startled by several growls. The father hastily 
directed the boy to climb the nearest tree, and, seeing him safe, he himself 
mounted another. Almost immediately four bears appeared ; but, instead 
of climbing the trees, as might be expected, they commenced dancing 
around them, as if pleased at the uneasiness they were causing our friends. 
Mr. B——, unable to account for these curious actions, watched the bears 
with bated breath, expecting every moment that he and his son would be 
dragged to the ground and torn to pieces. Shortly afterwards several men 
appeared, who seemed to have some power over the animals, for by a few 
signs from the former the bears became quite calm. Mr. B—— and his 
son then came down, and were informed that the bears had escaped from 
a menagerie, in which they were taught dancing and various other tricks. 

Youne MatHeEMartician. 





CuarapeEs.—(1.) Bason. (2.) Dewlap. 





Puzzte List or FIsuEs. 
"| (1.) Pike. (2.) Smelt. (8.) Salmon. (4.) Perch. (5.) Minnow (winnow). 
(6.) Sole. For (5) Hake (rake) is accepted. 





Resus.—Grate—great. 





Crackep Nvts. 
(1.) Let « denote the number of minutes past 2 o'clock when the two 
hands are at right angles. In # minutes the long hand will move over » 


divisions of the clock’s face; and as the long hand moves 12 times as fast 
a 


, as the short hand, the short hand will move over — divisions in # minutes. 


At 2 o’clock the short hand is 10 minutes in advance of the long hand, 
and the hands must be at right angles, or the distance between them must 


be 15 minutes. pipiens 5, 410 +15. 


x r 
= 25. 
won hile 


122 —2+ 300. 
122 — x = 300. 
lla = 300. 
z= 27+ 
Answer = 27,3; minutes past 2 o’clock. 
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(2) Let 2a denote the number of eggs bought. 
.. & = number bought at 2 a penny, and 2 = number bought at 3 a penny. 
2,2 
ee 3 = cost price. 


(= 


x x 22x 

© ge ee 

2 + 5 = 2G) +h 
zw .ax Ae 

—+ —— —-+ ], 
gtg=5T 

l5a + 10x = 242 + 30. 
Qa = 24x + 30. 

25a — 24a = 30. 


22 
5 ) = selling price. 


x= 30. 
2x = 60 = number of eggs bought. 
Answer = 60 eggs.—Youne Matnematictan. 
FONTONORE. 


Toran Marks Posstsz, 32.—Young Mathematician, 32; Fontonore, 32 ; 
Jerseyville, 31; Young Chemist, 28; Buzz-Buzz, 28; Albigeoise, 25; 
Pussy, 25; Wanda, 24; Floss, 24; Mabel, 24; Lily, 12. 


To CorRESPONDENTS —OrrILIz: You should not give up answering when 
you win a prize.—Youne Cuemist: Your story was much over 250 words. 
—JERSEYVILLE: There is no name to your paper.—UNsIGNED, last month, 
is credited to Buzz-Buzz—ScHrHEREZADE: The yearly prize goes to the 
boy or girl who has done best in the whole year, and you cannot win it 
unless you send answers every month. 





Youne Fouxs’ Puzzie-Corner RvtEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 318 and 319. Each “‘nut’’ cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Each must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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